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| will see you through to the other side,”’ 

are the promises given by the Lamas to 

their people who, taught also to believe in rebirth, 

provide one of those ‘‘ hardest fields,’ ever chosen by 
our missionaries, 


But in spite of such powerful opposition we continue 
to make converts, and two Tibetan ministers are amongst 
those at work at Leh, on the borders of Tibet. Work 
such as this is worthy of, and needs, your support. 


Please help this, the oldest Protestant Missionary 
Church (1732), with a gift. 


DORIS E. HUGHES, Secretary. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogica) subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Yeer-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T, PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford jConn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD. M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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Increasing evidence trom endemic regions indicates that ‘Daraprim’ can play a major 


part in eradicating malaria. This new drug has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
dosage of one product once a week; when administered under supervision to an 
entire community it has been shown capable of breaking the malarial cycle. ‘Daraprim’ 
is tasteless and well tolerated ; it causes no discoloration of the skin. It is supplied as 


compressed products of 25 mgm., in packs of 6, 30, 250 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 


Issued in the French Union and in Tunisia and Morocco as ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


Associated Houses : 
New York - Montreal - Sydney - Cape Town - Bombay - Buenos Aires - Cairo - Dublin - Auckland 
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“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


keeps you informed about 
MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 
WORK 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 















Articles by doctors and nurses 
of many different societies 
ee 


2s. 6d. per annum 
including postage 


oe 
Published quarterly by 


The Medical Missionary Association 
31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 











HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and Paki- 
stan, is a research and training centre for 
Christian workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and Eng- 
lish. Facilities are provided for the study 
of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, Musal- 
mani Gujerati, Musalmani Malayalam 
and Musalmani Tamil, in addition to 
Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1955 will be 
given in Northern, Southern and Western 
India, W. Pakistan and E. Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
also cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 6 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 





Address Principal— 
HENRY MaRTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH U.P., InpIa. 












































ps Ja safe SINGLE-DOSE ascarifuge 


*‘ANTEPAR’ ELIXIR, already established as the anthelmintic of choice 
for oxyuriasis, is now revealed as an effective answer to the ascariasis 
problem. Trials carried out by Wellcome Foundation workers in East Africa 

have established that a single dose of ‘Antepar’ Elixir (4 teaspoonfuls for 

infants and 6 teaspoonfuls for children and adults) will expel the entire 
roundworm content of the host gut, within 24 hours, in more than 90 per 
cent of the cases treated. A particular advantage of ‘Antepar’ is its safety 

in use; no toxicity or side-effects were observed in any one of over 300 

cases which included children. 
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*‘ANTEPAR’ ELIXIR contains piperazine citrate equivalent to 500 mgm. 
piperazine per fluid drachm. It is available in bottles of 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. ; 
in certain countries a bottle of | fl. oz. is also available. 
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ECUMENICAL 


Foundations 


A History of The International Missionary Council and its 
nineteenth-century background 


WILLIAM RICHEY HOGG 


“ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT? is a term that is becoming increasingly 
familiar these days. Where and how did the ecumenical movement begin? What 
influence did the International Missionary Council have on its development and 
in the formation of the World Council of Churches? These are a few of the 
questions discussed authoritatively in Ecumenical Foundations. Dr. Hogg makes 
his book interesting and alive because he concentrates on people and what they 
did to foster the spirit of Christian unity so manifest to-day. 


Through the purchase of Harper’s remaining stock, we are now able to offer this 
five-dollar publication at the special price of £1 for orders placed in Britain 
and $3.00 for orders placed in the United States (addresses given below). 


New Buildings 
on Old Foundations 


A Handbook on Stabilizing the Younger Churches in 
their Environment 


J. MERLE DAVIS 


This book is one of the essential tools which should be available to every 
missionary, mission administrator, professor of missions, church statesman, and 
others vitally interested in Christian missions overseas and is the result of 
twenty years of scholarly research. Although published in 1945 and reprinted 
in 1947, the book continues to be a timely and important volume. 


The special reduced price is 4s. for orders placed in Britain and 60 cents. for 
orders placed in the United States (addresses given below). 


IMPORTANT—Please send remittance with order. 


‘si INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
London: 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, England 


N York: INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
Cw TOFK:  is6 Fifth Ave., New York 10, New York, U.S.A. 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 


Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 

















PRIORITY NUMBER ONE 


in Israel to-day is the provision 
of first-class Christian Secondary 
Education. This will eventually 
have to be given in Hebrew, but 
we can still look forward to some 
eight to ten years during which 
English will be used as at present. 


The urgent need is for qualified 
consecrated teachers now. 


There is a similar need for English- 
speaking teachers at the English 
Mission College, Cairo. Fuller de- 
tails gladly given on application to: 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 








BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
GLASGOW 


Principal : 
Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


rue B.T.I. wit wEetp vou 
TO 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


v 
RESIDENT COURSES 


Each Student has a Private Bedroom/Study 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
a 


Write NOW for Prospectus to : 


SECRETARY 
64 Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2 























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided im the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 


of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


(Founded 1874) 
INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Some doors to missionary work may close; but The Mission to | 
Lepers continually finds new opportunities for service opening before | 
it, and desires earnestly to enter in. A great door and effectual is 
opened, and there are many adversaries. 


Moreover, the whole concept of the treatment of leprosy is changing. 
Extension, adjustment and the adoption of fresh methods demand 


The Mission is urgently seeking fully-trained doctors and physio- 
therapists prepared to dedicate themselves to an exacting but 
supremely rewarding service. 


The Mission to Lepers 
7 Bloomsbury Square — London, W.C.1 
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THE 


Church of England 
ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


is now recruiting Nurses and Evan- 
gelists for the “new villages” of 
MALAYA 
in the diocese of Singapore, for 
work among the Chinese women 
and children. A welcome from the 
Diocese and unlimited opportunity 
for service await those who will 
answer the call of God for dedicated 
service. 


Further particulars from : 


The Foreign & Home Secretary 
C.E.Z.M.S. 
Cromwell House, 104 Highgate Hill, London, N.6 








It is the secret of success 
in most Christian work 


There is no better way of keeping 
up-to-date with all forms of Sunday | 
School and Christian Youth work 
than by reading the Sunday School 
Chronicle, which is published 








weekly, price 4d. 
@ 


Send 1s. 6d. for the next four 
issues to: 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 


104-5 NEWGATE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.1 


and test its value for yourself 
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by OLIVE WYON 


Dr Wyon’s theme is that the path to the realization of Christian unity is 
the path of prayer. Her booklet is a careful, referenced statement of 
certain facts which form the background to the ardent endeavours to attain 
unity within the Church and a reminder of the prayer that must lie behind 


all individual effort towards this end. 


Octavo, 32 pages — Price 1/— (Postage 2d.) 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRES 
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Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


is 
KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 


“THE WORLD OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT” 


A Map in eight colours! 


Based on the delightful drawings of 
Horace Knowles in the British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s Jubilee Bible, 
the many colourful figures and symbols 
will light up the Old Testament for 
every teacher and child. 

The Map has been approved by Old 
Testament scholars as accurate in every 
detail, and will prove invaluable in every 
Old Testament lesson course. 
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From all parts of the world 


messages of encouragement poured into Bible House, London, during the 
Third Jubilee Year (1954). On all sides these messages included 


a call to advance 


The Society is challenged greatly to increase its work, particularly in 
Africa and India, while maintaining its normal output unimpaired. 


The opportunities are great but cannot last for ever: help us to take 
them while they are there. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 








THE PARAGON 


English Tense Exercises 


by M. D. Munro Mackenzie, Lecturer in Modern Languages, London Polytecht 


This book has been carefully designed for pupils who have 
reached an intermediate stage in their study of English, and will b 
particularly useful to students preparing for the Cambridge 
Lower Certificate in English for Foreigners. 
The 64 exercises have been arranged in order of difficulty, and inc 
conversational as well as written verb forms. They are presented i 
Scholar’s Book the form of work books in which the student writes. 
Each 1/4 The Teacher’s Key contains answers to the student’s exercises, 
Teacher’s Key reinforced with comprehensive notes of particular value to the less- 
Each 3/6 net experienced teacher, bringing to the fore and clarifying many po 
often overlooked or of more than ordinary difficulty. 


The books each contain 32 pages, size 10}" X 8" 


PHILIP & TACEY LIMITED 
69-79 Fulham High Street London S W 6 (U.K.) 
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JOHN R. MOTT, 1865-1955 


[" is with deep regret that we record the death, on January 31st, 
of Dr John R. Mott, at the age of eighty-nine, at his home in 
Orlando, Florida. The news came when the April number of the 
Review had reached an advanced stage of preparation, and a fuller 
study of Dr Mott’s life and work must be deferred until a later issue. 
At the time of his death Dr Mott was Chairman Emeritus of the 
International Missionary Council, an office to which he was appointed 
in 1942, when he retired from the chairmanship of the semey 
Since Dr Mott was the first chairman of the International Missionary 
Council, upon its formation in 1921, the whole history of the I.M.C. 
has been, right down to the present day, under his guidance and 
inspiration. The depth of the I.M.C.’s obligation to him is therefore 
something which is almost impossible to put into words. 

From his early manhood Dr Mott accustomed himself to think 
and act in world terms, in the cause of Christ. To use his own 
words: ‘From 1886, when I had a vision of the world as Christ sees 
it, I have made every decision in the light of the whole world.’ 
From the very outset he was a passionate advocate of world evan- 
gelization, seeking to devise the means by which ‘the Christians of 
this generation are to give every person of this age an opportunity 
to accept Jesus Christ’, to use his gloss on the slogan: “The evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation’. It began with his decision made 
while a student at Cornell University, during a mission conducted 
by the late Sir Kynaston Studd; it received a fitting recognition in 
the award of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1946. 

Passionate evangelism and a sense of world-need were combined 
in Dr Mott, in a degree almost unequalled in any other person of 
his lifetime, with a feeling for strategy, a gift for organization (with 
a capacity to use the organizing abilities of others) and an ability to 
co-operate with and adapt himself to people of other races and 

The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible 


for the opinions expressed. 
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communions. He concentrated from his early days on the strategic 
group of the student class in many countries, through such organiza- 
tions as the Student Volunteer movement, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, and it is noteworthy how 
much of his later oecumenical activity, both in regard to personal 
leadership and to forms of organization, stems from these earlier 
groups. 

In the world missionary conference held at Edinburgh in 1910, 
of which Mott was the progenitor and chairman, there was realized 
an idea which had originated in the mind of William Carey and 
which was to prove, as is now commonly acknowledged, the main 
source of many of the oecumenical developments of our time. Here, 
again, was a vision, a sense of timing, a gift for organization combined 
with a sensitiveness to the movement of the Spirit, which were to 
prove creative. Out of the Edinburgh conference came not only a 
world-wide call, but also the continuation committee, the formation 
of national Christian Councils, a variety of interdenominational 
missionary projects and finally the formation of the International 
Missionary Council. Dr Mott, not only by inspiration, but by cease- 
less travel, largely in collaboration with Dr J. H. Oldham, took the 
most active part in creating these new bodies. 

Dr Mott presided at the great world meetings at Edinburgh in 
1910, Jerusalem in 1928 am Tambaram in 1938; each of these 
meetings recorded fresh developments in missionary thought, 
action and outreach. At Amsterdam in 1948 his position was justly 

ized in his election as Hono President of the newly 
formed World Council of Churches. He lived to see the World 
Council of Churches firmly established in its second Assembly at 
Evanston in 1954. 

We may epitomize Dr Mott’s efforts in words which he used 
when he received the Nobel Peace Prize: ‘My life might be summed 
up as an earnest and undiscourageable effort to weave together all 
nations, all races and all religious communions in friendliness, in 
fellowship and in co-operation.’ 

The International Missionary Council takes pride in the record 
of its great founder and leader, and offers thanks to God for a life of 
devoted Christian statesmanship and service. 

E. J. B. 



























THE CHURCH AND THE FACULTY 
By F. B. WELBOURN 


— SIDER your calling, brethren; not many of you were wise 
according to earthly standards . . . but God chose what is 
foolish to shame the wise’ (1 Cor. 1: 26f.). The primitive Church 
did not rate its intellectuals very highly, and St Paul might well be 
aghast at our modern insistence on academic qualifications, both 
secular and theological, for ordained ministers—let alone for lay- 
readers. It is true that, without the massive intellects of Paul and 
John, and of their successors among the Fathers of the Church, the 
Gospel might never have penetrated into Greek thought and thence, 
through the schools and universities of the West, have sent out the 
brilliant nineteenth-century pioneers of the younger churches. 
Christ demands our intellects as much as the rest of us; and the 
Church needs her theologians as well as her thinkers in other fields. 
But, primarily, the ministerium verbi divini! is not an intellectual 
activity; it is the ministry of the Person, through persons, to persons. 
The qualifications of the second term must match the needs of the 
third; and it may well be that, in some circumstances, the peasant 
is more apt than the philosopher, the tailor than the trained theologian. 
In our dislike of the massing priest we have intellectualized the 
Gospel, confused the réles of prophet, priest and theologian— 
forgetting both that the Mass, objectively in itself, is an effective 
proclamation of the Lord’s death till he comes, a worthy, perhaps a 
necessary, preparation for the preaching of the friars: and that the 
‘mere’ massing priest is such for lack not of a trained intellect in 
the individual but of a disciplined imagination in the whole con- 
gregation, so that the Mass becomes not a sacrament, imaginatively 
relating the holy to the common, the Person to persons, but a 
charm mediating the medicine of immortality to ‘souls’ bound by 
an, at best, indifferent matter. . 

The disciplined imagination is essential to prophet, priest and 
theologian alike. But, though some theologians may be prophets 
and prophets necessarily speak in theological terms, though a 

riest may be also prophet and theologian, the réles are not the same. 
ving aside the fiffrcult question of prophecy (though it is certain 
that we have still much to learn of the proper place within the Church 
of, for instance, the unordained, theologically untrained, revivalist), 
our fundamental fault is to confuse the function of priest with that 


1 For another view see J. O. Cobham, Theology, Nov., 1953, PP- 407-11. 
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of theologian. They may be, and often are, combined in one man; 
but that is not to say that they are the same. Since the pri 
concern of this article is with the training of theologians, I venture to 
recapitulate what has been said before.' The function of the priest 
is the leadership of worship—primarily, indeed, the presidency of 
the local congregation as it meets for the Lord’s supper and, by 
direct derivation, its presidency in all that relates to its life as a 
Christian congregation (that is to say, in its whole life). Partly because 
most priests are too young, in age or experience, to fulfil this sacred 
office (how can I, at the age of forty, claim to be president over a 
con tion which includes my Principal and senior professors?): 
oodliy caheee the Church cannot find, and could not pay if it 
coal find them, sufficient whole-time clergy to serve the sacra- 
mental needs of its con tions: more importantly because the 
priesthood should symbolize not the separation of the sacred from 
the secular but the redemption of all life, the most urgent organiza- 
tional task of to-day is the provision of a spare-time ministry adequate 
in quality and numbers to the work to be done. It may be that side 
by side with this development should go a new recognition of the 
differing functions of priest and deacon. There are many laymen 
far more qualified, in experience and seniority, than the parish priest 
ae no less in piety and imagination) for the post of president; 

ere are many others, not so qualified, who could well divide 
between them, in their spare time, the functions of the diaconate. 
It is at least possible that, by thus associating the priesthood not 
with paper qualifications but with seniority and proved worth— 
and, moreover, by restoring to it its proper function of presidency 
over the whole life of the congregation—its standing will be 
enhanced. 

Men ordained to this position would not necessarily be licensed 
to preach. They would require training; but both the charismata 
‘ed the training of the priest are different from those of the preacher 
and are not necessarily found in the same man. They would not 
necessarily have formal educational qualifications beyond the 
ability to conduct a parish meeting, and to lead worship, with under- 
standing and sympathy. They would be massing priests—let us 
admit it—but with the significant difference that, through their own 
secular profession and through their presidency, in the full sense, of 
the congregation outside as well as within the church building, the 
Mass would be seen as the essential focus of the total offering of 
the Church’s life. 

But the Church—if she is to have adequate leadership in a 
world where the specialist assumes ever greater importance, if she 
is to relate her thought and action to the constantly changing needs 


1See my Tent Makers, IRM, Oct., 1951, pp. 421-5, and E. M‘Ewen (letter), 
» Aug., 1953, PP. 301-3. 
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of the day, if she is to exercise her ministry towards educated men 
and women—needs not only more priests but more theologians. 
All study, rightly conceived, is an attempt to understand the laws 
of God in order chat we may obey them; and theology is the particular 
intellectual discipline which relates all other disciplines—all secular 
modes of thought and action—to the central act of God in Christ. 
All Christians, in this sense, must be amateur theologians—men 
whose first love is to exercise their particular skill to the glory of 
God: who take constant thought as to how they may best fulfil this 
calling; and without the help of the amateurs the professional 
theologian will always be at a loss. It is his task to relate these 
separate skills and disciplines to Christ. But it is a rare man who is 
himself skilled in more than one secular field. He cannot know them 
from within; and without this inside knowledge and experience 
the essential relation with Christ cannot be established. Christ 
became man that men might become gods. So must Christians 
become scientists, politicians, business men and lawyers, that all 
these spheres of human activity may be raised into the life of the 
Resurrection. It is on the knowledge and experience of these men 
that the professional theologian must draw if he is to carry on his 
more general work of relating all thought and action to Christ. 
If theology is—as I still have the impudence to believe—the queen 
of the sciences, she must be a constitutional monarch, recognizing 
that each of her subjects has an autonomy which she cannot challenge, 
an experience which she cannot share. 

The professional theologian, then, be he priest or layman, is 
one who, having himself first mastered a secular discipline, has 
learned to respect the autonomy not only of his own but of all 
secular disciplines: has learned also the necessity, for his own sani 
and that of the Church, of constant sympathetic intercourse wit 
the secular world. He may, as theologian, continue in his own secular 
field of action; he may Suse a teacher of theology to others at 
school or university; he may become a priest (whether full-time or 
spare-time). But, first, he must himself be trained. Where? 

This is a question which is being widely asked, particularly in 
regard to the relations between the new colonial universities and the 
churches which they encounter, even if they do not serve. Because 
I shall argue strongly in favour of the university department rather 
than the church college, I must make it plain that, in the present 
situation in East Africa, Makerere College, Uganda, cannot provide 
the facilities for adequate theological study, and the award of scholar- 
ships for such study in British universities is likely to be rare 
even if not impossible. In these circumstances I would gladly en- 
courage young graduates to enter the Uganda diocesan theological 
college, whete—subject always to gross depletion of staff—they 
would receive, in English, as dine a theological education as is to be 
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had in most English colleges of the same status. But, in principle 
it is wrong that the man who wishes to be a theologian should stud: 
his theology in a church college, be it in Africa or at home. The 
universities of Europe grew up, in the first place, as ecclesiastical 
foundations. Their primary purpose was the training of an educated 
clergy; and such was their success, at least as centres of learning, 
that clergy held the highest posts in government as well as being 
the earliest of modern scientific workers. In England, even after the 
Reformation, men still learned their theology at the universities, 
entered—perhaps too automatically—into the priesthood and thence 
into the parishes, where they continued to be scholars as well as 
men of God (can we forget that it was Charles Kingsley, a country 
vicar, who was the first man to acclaim the evolutionary theory of 
Charles Darwin?). It was scarcely till this century, when the univer- 
sities had lost their primary religious purpose, and the study of 
theology had become the study of dead documents instead of that 
of the living God, that theological colleges became a normal part 
of the training of the English clergy; and, although at Oxford and 
Cambridge they retained an essential connexion with the univer- 
sities, it would not be unfair to say that, by and large, they became 
a new form of trade school, where men learned the bare bones of 
their priestcraft and were not encouraged overmuch to respect 
theology as an intellectual discipline. 

It is this tradition of the theological trade school—with varying 
emphases on intellectual values—that we have inherited in the 
major portion of the Anglo-Saxon mission field. The universities 
have come later and, now that they have come, one of their main 
duties is to establish the place of theology as an academic discipline, 
with its own peculiar materials and methods, at the centre of the 
intellectual life of the country. Theology is not primarily a prepara- 
tion for a trade; it is, in its own right, the queen of the sciences, 
though it ceases to be theology if it forgets that it is essentially an 
applied science. It must be studied, as all other subjects at the 
university level, in close touch with men whose first interest is in 
other fields; it requires, as do all other subjects, the stimulus of 
minds which are disciplined in other ways, whose materials and 
methods, precisely because they are different and autonomous, act 
as a constant check on narrowness of outlook, and as criticism of 
self-sufficiency. It is only at a university that this can be achieved; 
and the man who aspires to be a theologian—whether as priest or 
layman—must study in the faculty before ever he attempts his trade. 

Whether a theological student who aspires to the full-time priest- 
hood must pass also through a trade school is a question which must 
be faced heab. It is especially urgent in view of the increasing 
shortage of staff and money for the theological colleges at least of 
Africa: and of the justifiable hesitation of graduates to complete 
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their academic training for the ministry alongside men of far lower 
educational qualifications. The normal arguments for superimposin 
on to the work of the faculty a year or more of specifically vocationa 
study would be: 1. that only in the separated life of a theological 
college can a man find the necessary dedication to his life’s work 
and learn the habits of regular worship which his vocation demands; 
2. that the modern university at least, in so far as it recognizes the 
Church at all, is necessarily interdenominational in its approach, 
whereas the priest must approach his vocation from a particular 
denominational standpoint; 3. that it is no part of the work of a 
department of theology to teach either pastoralia or the details of 
liturgical practice—skills which are essential to the priest and again 
have particular denominational slants; 4. that the objectivity of 
theology in the faculty is inadequate to ‘a believer who is himself 
committed and under obedience to the Word he would proclaim’.! 
The last point is fundamental. It is true that a university must 
allow unbelievers to study theology; it is true that much that has 
gone for theology has not been munisterium verbi divini; it is true 
that only with great difficulty can religious tests be applied to 
teachers; there is always the risk that what the university recognizes 
as theology may not be theology at all. But, at least in the colonial 
universities, constantly subject to public criticism and (in fact 
though not in theory) to public financial control; aware that, if 
they are to survive at all, they must prove their service to recognized 
needs, the risk is extremely small. It must, in any event, be taken 
if theology is to retain its status as an autonomous intellectual 
discipline. It is a risk which the Church may be unwilling to take 
for her ordinands. She must take it for her theologians and, by 
directing her best intellects into the faculty, ensure that academic 
theology both is genuinely ministerium verli divini and is free from 
the perverting influence of ecclesiastical expediency. Theology, like 
all subjects of study, is a speaking from faith to faith; neither more 
nor less than in the teaching of literature or of physics, there must be 
fundamental assumptions shared by teacher and pupil. The un- 
believer can neither teach nor understand Christian theology, even 
though he may pass a written examination; and no true objectivity 
is possible without the recognition of these assumptions. Moreover, 
since the raison d’étre of theology is to relate all secular modes of 
thought and action to Christ, there can be no difference, either in 
objectivity or in commitment, between the theology of the faculty 
and that of the Church. The theological college which fails in objec- 
tivity falls as short of true theology as the faculty which fails in 
commitment. The one may lay greater stress on vocational tech- 
niques, the other on theory; but the theory of the one can no more 
be bound to a particular pastoral technique or liturgical tradition 


1 Cobham, loc. cit., last para. 
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than that of the other cut loose from the kerygma in which it starts 
and the empirical facts of the world to which it is directed. There is, 
in —- no greater difference than between a technical school 
and a faculty of engineering. But that difference is real. And who 
would suggest that an engineer should be trained in a technical 
school, or that a graduate in engineering should pass through a 
vocational training before earning first-hand experience in the 
works? The faculty cannot escape its vocational character, though a 
department of theology may aim no more at training ministers of 
religion? than a faculty of engineering at sending its graduates 
into a particular firm. But the vocation of a theologian, in any 
meaningful sense of the word, is the same—though it may be 
exercised in a different milieu—whether the theology is learned at a 
university or in a seminary. 

The analogy of a faculty of engineering may help in approachin 
the third of the arguments outlined above. ‘It is no part of the al 
of a faculty of theology to teach either pastoralia. . . .’ But is not 
the purpose of theology precisely pastoral? Is not theology, as much 
as engineering, an applied science? Just as academic engineering 
cannot afford to lose touch with industry and insists on its students 
spending at least part of their vacations ‘at the bench’, so a depart- 
ment of theology must be in constant relation with the local con- 
gregations and might insist that its students, whatever their ultimate 
employment, spend some part of their leisure in pastoral work, to 
be discussed both with a local supervisor (a parish priest or a 
Christian doctor or personnel manager) and in tutorials when they 
return to college. In no other ws can the academic study of the 
kerygma be kept in touch with the empirical facts of the world. 
Lectures in pastoralia, given by men of differing outlook and ex- 
perience, might occupy the same place in a department of theology 
as lectures on ‘the human factor in industry’ in a department of 
engineering. 

In much the same way might problems of denominationalism be 
approached. The faculty must, we have assumed, be interdenomina- 
tional. But to be interdenominational is precisely mot to ignore the 
importance of denominations. In its teaching both of church history 
and of doctrine the faculty would expose the nature, causes and 
significance of denominational difference and train its students to 
pursue further their particular denominational interests. There is 
the risk, from the point of view of any particular denomination, that 
a man may, in this process, change his allegiance. It is better that 
he should do so than, with the power to think, retain an unthinking, 
because unchallenged, allegiance to his early upbringing; and the 
experience of the interdenominational movements of the twentieth 


> a my J. Burnaby, Education, Religion, Learning and Research(Cambridge University 
ress). 
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century is that the vast majority of men become better, more con- 
vinced members of one denomination precisely because they have 
faced for themselves the challenge of the rest. But it would be the 
obligation of the faculty to ensure that individuals, during vacations, 
returned to gain their practical experience (and their fundamental 
understanding of the nature of the ministry) with their own churches. 
Constant denominational criticism, both of the individual and of 
the faculty as a whole, would be an essential contribution to its 
interdenominational approach. 

The details of pastoral and liturgical skills, as they are required 
by the priest rather than by the theologian as such, present a different 
problem. They are vocational skills which may form part of the raw 
material of theological thinking, but the acquiring of them is no 

of theology itself. They are analogous to particular industrial 
skills which the graduate engineer may have to learn after his entry 
into industry. They may form the subject matter of specialist voca- 
tional courses provided by the Church. But, in principle, just as 
the graduate engineer may spend two years, after taking his degree, 
in the shops’, so the graduate theologian who aspires to the priest- 
hood should expect to acquire at least the elements ot his trade as 
an apprentice under a skilled master rather than in a further course 
of lectures and bookwork. Any man, with the necessary equipment 
of imagination and academic background, should in fact learn 
better in this way. The implication that the churches must make 
provision for such training in the parishes rather than in trade 
schools cannot be developed here. But is it not true that many 
of the best English priests of the early twentieth century learned 
their trade in this way and that the demand for theological colleges 
for graduates has been due, at least in part, to the social development 
which has changed parish priests from men of learning and pastoral 
skill into hard-pressed administrators? 

Finally, it is said that only in the separated, dedicated life of a 
theological college can a man find the necessary dedication to his 
life’s work and learn the habits of regular worship which are neces- 
sary to priest and theologian alike. This assertion misses three points. 
First, chat men learned these things before the coming of theological 
colleges. Secondly, that dedication and regularity of devotion and 
corporate worship are as essential to layman as to priest, to secular 
scholar as to ey ang A department of theology is failing in its 
own commitment if it delegates the pastoral function to an in- 
dependent chaplaincy, if it does not exercise a pastoral ministry not 
ran a to its own members but to the whole university. Thirdly, it is 
only too easy, in a separated atmosphere, for a man to imagine his 
dedication, to follow, morning, midday and evening, with the crowd 
to chapel: and then to discover, in the rough and tumble of parish or 
school, that he has no private reserves of dedication or piety: that 
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he has been borne up by the simplicity of life in a separated com- 
munity. But if he can learn—as men have learned even at Makerere 
(with no more than a part-time chaplain)—if, in a secular environ- 
ment, where there is not even social compulsion, where there is 
every opportunity to drift with the crowd away from chapel, away 
from the dedicated life—if, in that atmosphere, he can find dedica- 
tion, can learn to value the regularity of daily corporate worship— 
and learn it alongside and with the layman—then there are private 
reserves, then there is a spirit which can go out and embrace the 
secular world because it is Christ’s, because He made it and it is 
being redeemed by and with and through Him, by and with and 
through us. We take heed to the flock in which the Holy Spirit has 
made us bishops, because it is always on our doorstep, and we cannot 
escape it, and we come to love it, and all our ma at studies are 
directed to its enthronement in Christ. 


F. B. WELBouRN 
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LANGUAGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
TRAINING IN AFRICA 


By HARALD VON SICARD 


N discussions on theological training in Africa the language 
uestion is bound to figure as one of the most fundamental. 
In African education as such it is no new problem, but what is new 
to-day is the time and circumstances in which it is raised. A satis- 
factory answer can only be given through the co-operation of Africans 
and Europeans. The following pages, therefore, are written with 
the intention to raise the problem rather than to offer a full and 
satisfactory solution. When speaking of ‘theological training’ the 
writer has in mind training for the holy ministry and not evangelistic 
training, since with regard to the latter no alternative to the use of 
an African language appears to exist. 

The problem is approached here from three different angles: 
the practical, the philosophical and the missiological. 

With regard to the practical aspect, the first question that arises 
is that of our own point of departure, of our criterion of what is 
practicable. One can—quite unconsciously—adhere to the nine- 
teenth-century imperialistic spirit of Europe. In that case, no 
language problem for ‘higher’ theological education would even 
exist, since from that point of view what is ‘higher’ has, as a matter 
of course, to be European. A European language would eo ipso— 
perhaps even thoughtlessly—be used for the theological training of 
Africans, for one would regard an indigenous African theology ‘so 
far’ (for how long?) as being out of the question. 

Language sceptics would likewise favour a European language, 
since in their view language, be it Russian or Swahili, cannot in 
any event grasp the spontaneity and reality of life. To the sceptic 
‘it does not matter’, but as it is more convenient (for him!) to have 
the training conducted in a European language, he would ‘just’ 
use it. 

Others may be inclined, after the changes brought about by the 
second world war, to scrutinize the language question. How far 
are African languages able to express theological thought? Can the 
Christian message be rendered in them in such a way as to retain 
its full meaning? Professor Westermann reminded us long ago that 
no language in the world is specially qualified to express Christian ideas, 
and it can hardly be said that one is more suitable than another. When a 
people acquires new achievements, ideas or values, and wants to make them 


truly its own, it has to find expressions for them in its own language, either 
by coining new terms . . . or by giving old words a new meaning.* 


1 Africa and Christianity (Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 191 f. 
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The immense adaptability of the Bantu languages is relevant here, 
as well as their great capacity to express new conceptions or 
abstract ideas. Anyone who has been concerned with African 
liturgy or prayer books is surprised to find how quickly the 
christianization of an African language develops. “The belief’, writes 
Professor Westermann, ‘that African languages are poor in abstract 
terms is unfounded.’ ! 

Nor does the formation of new notions in a language depend more 
on logical quality than on ‘language imagination’ (pry anwar 
as E, Cassirer called it; and there is no lack of that imaginative 
— in people who speak African languages; furthermore, the 

antu languages abound in preciseness of expression to a much 
greater extent than do the European languages (cf. Cassirer, op. cit. 
PP: 247, 257)- = a . 
other objection which is often heard is that the African 
languages are spoken by groups too small to warrant the production 
of a theological literature. Admittedly there are many minority 
languages in Africa, in which literary production of almost any kind 
should be discouraged (cf. Westermann: op. cit. pp. 205, 209). On 
the other hand, we should not overlook the great fecundity of the 
Africans and the rapid increase of the African population. What 
to-day may be regarded as a minority language may to-morrow be 
a language spoken by a million people. We should also keep in mind 
that even in Europe small language groups (such as the Finns, the 
Estonians, the Latvians) have or have had their theological training 
in their mother tongue and have also produced a considerable 
theological literature in their respective languages; in some of these 
instances the amount is not greater than the existing theological 
literature in Swahili, Suto or Zulu.® 

It goes without saying that students of theology in all European 
minor language groups are required to know at least one or two 
other European tongues. This requirement is also a necessity in the 
theological training of Africans. Finally, we should not forget that 
many scientific works in European languages are printed in editions 
of between six hundred and two thousand copies only. 

Literature in foreign languages should be used in all theological 
training. On the other hand, translations from European languages 
do not seem advisable unless they are revised and adapted to the 
African thought-pattern. As it is, a theological work written in a 
European language cannot be adequately translated into an African 


} Ibid, p. 197 f. 
a yom gma der symbolischen Formen, 1. Teil: Die Sprache (Berlin, 1923), 
pp. 268, 273. 

_ * Reference may be made to W. Biithlmann: Die christliche Terminologie als 
missionswissenschaftliches Problem, 1950. Cf. I1.R.M. (Apr. 1951), p. 242 f. See 
for Roman Catholic literature in Suto, J. Specker in Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, 1953 (1), pp. 6871. 
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language. There are bound to be misunderstandings on the part of 
the translator as well as on that of the reader. To quote Professor 
Westermann again: 


If it is impossible to translate from one language into the other without 
surrendering the meaning, it is all the more so in the case of languages through 
which are conveyed cultures fundamentally different from our own.' 


If a European cannot translate adequately from a European language 
into an African, why should we expect an African to do it? To ~ 
a practical example: you teach Dogmatics, say, in German. But it is 
impossible, you maintain, to express all the subtleties of your subject 
Et be. What, then, is the African in training expected to do with 
your Dogmatics? If the teacher cannot express them in Luba, is 
the pupil expected to make use of them afterwards, in his practical 
work, when preaching to an African congregation which knows 
neither your language nor the cultural and philosophical background 
of which it is an expression? 

Have we seriously tried to give the Africans an African theological 
terminology or literature? If not, why not? It is not an easy task, 
nor can it be done by Europeans or Americans alone (cf. Wester- 
mann: Africa and Christianity, p. 193). Nor ought we to try to do so. 
Yet it should be a part of the theological training to compel both 
teachers and pupils to express in their own language Christian 
doctrine and the deepest essence of life in Christ which the pupils 
may have experienced through the medium of a foreign language 
or through mythical union with Christ. 

Professor D. R. Devaprasad, of the Lutheran Gurukul College 
in Madras, said at a conference at Ranchi in 1947: ‘We have nothing 
against the Lutheran Articles of Faith. We have learned much from 
them during our training, but who among us Indians knows and 
understands them indeed?’.? Is this not a warning in regard to 
African theological training? What cannot be expressed in an 
African language can hardly be of use in a Christian African’s life. 
Probably he does not even need it. He should be given a chance, 
however, precisely during the time of training, to investigate the 
oo of expressing ae ain thoughts in an African language. 

e will often find more suitable words and expressions than those 
used by his teacher. 

If the choice is between a foreign African language and a 
European language, the former is much to be preferred. Professor 
Westermann writes: 


The superiority of the African language, even if it is not the mother 
tongue, over a European language consists in the fact that it is either closely 


1 Baumann-Thurnwald-Westermann: Vélkerkunde von Afrika. 2. Teil: Sprache 
und Erzie . (Essen, 1940), p. 419. 

? Quoted by G. Brennecke in ‘Auf dem Wege nach Evanston’, in Die Zeichen 
der Zeit, 1954 (1), p. 6. 
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related to the pupil’s mother tongue or, if that is not directly so, that in 
its way of presenting and expressing ideas it belongs in the African realm 
of conception which lies behind it and is not foreign.? 


The language question, however, cannot be adequately dealt 
with merely from a practical point of view. Its full implications 
become obvious only when it is considered from the philosophical 
angle, from which we must now examine it further. 

as such is a form of symbols (cf. Cassirer, op. cit, 
PP. 137, 139); it has, that is to say, a mythical side. Here, of course, 
we _— not of any of those ‘standardized’ or ‘unified’ langu 
which have been recommended for school use and literature, unless 
we would closely follow Professor Westermann’s advice to supple- 
ment their vocabularies from other dialects (Africa and Christianity, 
p- 207). 

A language is the expression of a people’s culture and life- 
philosophy. As regards theological training this would imply that, 
when we use a European language, we are bound to build our 
theology on a European cultural and philosophical conception. 
‘No western theologian can or should deny his connexion with 
western philosophies.’* On the other hand, African theology 
should be built on African foundations. They may provide as good 
a method for the study of the message of Christ as western methods. 
We must not expect Africa either to know already or to study first 
of all the thought of Greece and of the Renaissance in order to be 
able to follow the theological training given to westerners in a 
western setting. 

Here it may be appropriate to remember a passage in the addi- 
tional clause to the Proclamation of Faith accepted by the Lutheran 
Church Federation of India in 1951, which runs as follows: 


The Church is faced . . . with the necessity to think through and 
clearly determine the meaning of the message and the form in which it 
must be proclaimed. Since the linguistic form for the expression of ideas 
and other conditions change from time to time and are distinct among 
peoples with different cultures, this work must constantly be carried out anew: 


It is evident that this acknowledgment applies not only to India, 
but also to Africa. African thinking itself has not accepted language 
as something that does not matter and that simply exists. It has 
raised the question of its origin and it has tried to answer the question 
in its own mythical way.‘ This is in no way surprising, since Africans 


ree op. cit. p. 421. Cf. also Westermann: 
; istianity, p. 209. 
oon Keller: “The Vedanta Philosophy and the Message of Christ.’ I.R.M., 
1953, P- 354. 
* Quoted a6. Brennecke, loc. cit., p. 7. 
* Cf. H. Tegnaeus: Le Héros Civilisateur (Uppsala, 1950), pp. 24 ff., 46, 73, 108. 
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have sought an answer to all the important questions of life. Though 

tly influenced by other cultures, mainly the ancient pre-Greek 
i Aemasen and the Oriental cultures, they have developed 
their own pattern on the foundations of their own philosophy of life, 
which has found its expression in the African languages. 

Theological training is one of the main foci, if not the focus, 
in building the younger churches in Africa. If missions support 
the more or less exclusive use of a non-African language in this 
training, the consequence must be that the younger churches in 
Africa will either be retarded in their growth and will for a long 
time remain ‘young’, or that they will remain foreign to the people 
concerned. If Christianity retains its western pattern of philosophy 
in the theological training of Africans, then it loses the right to 
claim that it is the Good News for all men. As far as Africa is con- 
cerned, Christianity would become a ‘judaistic sect’. Missions must 
choose, and choose now, at this decisive moment, which way they 
are to take. Asian and African Christian leaders have already made 
their choice. They will not give up Christianity, but they will 
approach it theologically from a non-western outlook which has 
found its expression in their own languages. 

What does this outlook imply as far as the Africans are con- 
cerned? This question can be satisfactorily answered only by 
Christian African theologians, and not even at once, because their 
way has hitherto been barred. Only in exceptional cases have they 
been encouraged to read and to interpret the biblical message in 
an African way, a lack of opportunity that has been to their own 
detriment and to that of the Church Universal. 

One could venture to point out at least two or three features 
which are likely to be fundamental in African theological thinking: 
respect for the Creator as the essence of life; life itself, all-embracing, 
everlasting; and finally, this life is sought and will be sought to a 
still greater extent along the lines of initiation, of mystery, of the 
Sacraments, which lead back to the initium, which means not only 
to the ‘first ancestor’ or ‘Adam’, but rather to the last Adam, to 
Christ, and thus, again, to the Creator, for the future, aeternitas, 
is in the end the same as the initium. 

We arrive, therefore, at the following conclusions: 

1. All theological training in Africa ought to be given in African 


languages. 

4 should devote much more thought, time and money 
to the production of theological literature in African languages, 
avoiding as much as possible translations from European theological 
literature, and aiming at the expression of theological thought in an 


2 In this res the Church in East Africa, not to say the Church in Africa 


as a whole, will find many links connecting it with the Eastern Church rather 
than the Western. 
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African pattern. This, again, requires not only knowledge of the 
African language, but also of the people’s mythological and ethno. 
logical background. 

3. By using an African language as the medium of oclagies 
training, Africans would greatly contribute to the solution of the 
language problem. 

t is essential for African students of theology to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of at least one European language. 


HARALD VON SICARD 

















CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND VEDANTA! 
By W. PERSTON 


Sa genesis of the few remarks I wish to make was in the 
appearance together on my table of two books which 
ishioners had given me to look at: 1. The Report on University 
ation in India of the Commission of 1948-49 (it was the section 
on religious education which received most attention); 2. The 
Proceedings of the twenty-seventh Indian Philosophical Congress of 
1952. Here, in India, religion and philosophy are pretty much one, 
and the volumes invited enquiry, so far as they went, as to what 
might be the trends in Hindu thought on religion, at present. 
For a long time now, on the Christian side, it has been said that 
our theology ought to shed its western garb and more and more use 
Indian, that is, Hindu, thought-forms. Put in another way, this 
means that Hindu and Christian thought ought to approximate 
more closely, the one to the other, at least in expression. The 
present interest was whether or not recent statements of Indian 
scholars had shown any, and what kind of, approximation. 
A detached observer might excusably conclude that more enter- 
rise had been shown in this matter on the Hindu side than on ours. 
ut it must not be forgotten that, on the Hindu side, the desire 
common to them and to Christian students, to understand an in- 
fluential system of thought different in inspiration from their own, 
has been re-inforced by another motive. This was indicated by the 
president of the modern section of the Philosophical Congress in his 
opening address. Indicating the way in which, turning from politics 
with disgust, he had applied himself to the laborious study of the 
abstruse texts of his own and related religions, to the study also of 
standard works of western philosophy, especially recent ones, he 
says: ‘the motive behind this was, of course, the defence of 
Indian thought and culture (slighted and ues by the West) 
with the help of the up-to-date logical and philosophical weapons 
forged by the West’. Something of the same sort might be said for 
Dr Radhakrishnan, whom I shall take the liberty, for the present 
pee. of myuees as the generally accepted exponent of the 

indu point of view, the Ambassador-General of Indian culture. 
He was a member of the Universities Commission and the chapter 
in the wget on religious education has every mark of his influence 
or even of his hand. The title of one of Dr Radhakrishnan’s books, 

1 An address given in Bangalore. 
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Eastern Religions and Western Thought, describes everything he has 
written. In one of his earliest works, The Reign of Religion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy, he argued that, though western philosophers 
are accustomed to expound their thoughts as if themselves free from 
dogmatic attachments, the postulates of their thought are, in fact, 
derived from Christian theology. He went on to argue that in the 
same way (and with the same apparatus) a philosophy based on Hindu 
religious ideas might justifiably be offered to the modern world. It is 
this that he has proceeded to do. The Times, reviewing his two- 
volume Indian Philosophy, said: ‘Professor Radhakrishnan is evidently 
deeply read in the philosophy of the West’. I have always thought 
that the section on the Upanishads in that work was in evident debt 
to Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. ' 

Dr Radhakrishnan shares with Tagore, Sri Aurobindo and a 
few others the capacity to give room in his mind not only to western 
philosophical ideas but to certain doctrines of Christian theology 
also; but he is probably unique in the variety of his references of 
this kind. Christian doctrines, such as conversion and forgiveness, 
which are anathema to many of his colleagues, he discusses without 
heat. His books are adorned with plentiful quotations from the 
Christian scriptures and Christian authors. These quotations are 
mostly lite rather than properly expository. Indeed, words cited 
are often made to support a meaning dite trom their sense in the 
original context. For example, in the section on the Upanishads in 
the Indian Philosophy, \ater published separately as The dyer 
of the Upanishads, while dealing with what is called the highest 
state, and where in the near context this state is spoken of as that 
in which individuality disintegrates, St Paul is quoted by name for a 
parallel sentiment in the words: ‘when that which is perfect is come 
that which is in part shall be done away’. As is well known, the 
Apostle is referring to the circumstance that some devoted men, 
illumined in mind by the Holy Spirit, can trace, if but dimly, the 
way of God in the world and even anticipate it in prophecy, con- 
cerning which he says that a time is coming when vastly fuller 
knowledge will eclipse all this. And he goes on to say: “Then shall 
I know even as also I have been known’. There is no disintegration 
of individuality here. The Doctor quotes elsewhere an Upanishadic 
saying appropriate to his own thought: ‘there is no consciousness 
after death’ (that is, for the emancipated). 

In the Universities Report, Proverbs 20: 27 (“The spirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord’) is quoted, and 1 Corinthians 3: 16 in the 
form ‘know you not that you are the temple of God and the spirit of 
God dwelleth in you’. The comment is: ‘these are variants of the 
famous text, tat tvam asi, that thou art’. Now the quotation from 
Proverbs is only half a sentence, which continues, ‘ searching all 
the innermost parts. . . .’ The reference seems to be to enlightened 
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consciousness as ‘conscience’, a word which, save once or so incident- 
ally, does not occur in the section on the Ethics of the Upanishads 
in the Indian Philosophy. Then St Paul’s ‘in you’ is interpreted ‘is 
you’. Again Paul’s pronoun is plural, ‘ye’, and the reference is to the 
worshipping community, regarding which St Paul has a great deal to 
say and Hindu protagonists very little, if anything. 

In The Philosophy of the Upanishads (p. 90) the texts are repre- 
sented as teaching that only love of the Eternal has intrinsic worth; 
and the suggestion is made that the statement ‘God is love’ ex- 

resses a Hindu doctrine. For reference a word is given from the 

Rtredivenveks Upanishad (iii. 9, 11), kamd@yatana. Ayatana is an 
abode or resting place. Dr Roer translates kdma, ‘desire’; and 
on the evidence of the dictionaries this is the primary meaning. 
Love is a secondary meaning but always in the sense of physical 
love. The part of this brahmana (11) which is spoken by Yajnavalkya 
is repeated in a later brahmana tn with the single substitution of 
another word for kdma—neither there nor here do we take the 
impression of anything ideal about the abode of that or this of the 
eight purushas who are the subject of the discussion. In the Gita 
(ii: 62) we read: ‘from attachment arises desire (kdma) and from 
desire anger’. This pair is familiar also as the two first of the six 
enemies of the soul: desire, wrath, covetousness, etc. Thus and thus 
the expression is a dusty parallel to St John’s great word. 

The result is similar when Dr Radhakrishnan endeavours to 
make room in his exposition of the doctrine of the Upanishads for 
certain articles of Christian faith. Take, for example, forgiveness 
(P.U. 103). The author is explaining that, ‘when once the soul 
attains the real . . . the question of morality has no significance’. 
‘This admits the possibility,’ he writes, ‘of blotting out the effects 
of a sinful life by a sincere change of heart. On this principle is based 
the Christian doctrine that no amount of sin is a bar to salvation, 
provided an act of sure repentance has been performed.’ It will be 
noticed that the word ‘forgiveness’ is avoided here. It is forgiveness, 
and not what the Doctor says, which has the status of Christian 
doctrine. Actually the exposition here makes the blotting out of 
sin an achievement of the individual—in Pauline language, of works 
and not of grace. 

The same kind of claim made for Vedanta in respect of Christian 
doctrine is made also in respect of Islam. The Universities Report 
quotes the Rig Veda saying: ‘the Real is one; the sages call it by 
various names’, and continues: ‘this is the teaching of Islam when 
taken in its profoundest sense’. It is not for us to say how this 
accords with Muslim sentiment. 

It is noticeable that Dr Radhakrishnan, in the many addresses 


1 Even where kama is listed as one of the four objects of earthly existence 
Vaidya’s Sanskrit Dictionary gives this meaning. 
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which he has to give as Vice-President of the Republic, claims for 
Vedanta some other virtues less specifically religious, in particular 
that it is democratic and scientific. Gandhiji was on record on one 
occasion as saying, with the awkward candour that sometimes 
characterized him, that Vedanta had affinities with totalitarianism, 
The impression made on an observer is that it is aristocratic. The 
Universities Report in a fine sentence says: ‘In the vast compass of 
His [God’s] care every seeking soul may, within the limits of its 
spiritual capacity, find a saving grace’. St Paul or St John would 
not have said ‘within the limits of its spiritual capacity’, but ‘accord. 
ing to the riches of His grace’. The Katha Upanishad (iii, 12) is 
quoted: ‘with sharp and subtle mind is he beheld’. Rishis are referred 
to as ‘specialists in the science of God’. Vedanta is intellectualistic. 

Then, as to the scientific quality of Vedanta, in The 
of the Upanishads (p. 34), where the author speaks, on Upanishad 
authority, of the Vedantic experience—that is, of personal identity 
with the All-soul—as one that is unverifiable by others and that 
cannot be communicated, he attempts to illustrate by an exposition 
of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad on the experiences of the self in 
dreams and sleep. He comments at the outset that the question dis- 
cussed is not so much psychological as metaphysical (P.U. 27). 
The writer must have known that much attention had been given 
in some circles to the interpretation of dreams. Freud’s work of this 
title was written long before the Indian Philosophy. It has lately 
been referred to as ‘one of the major classics of scientific literature’, 
but it has no effect on the exposition of the Upanishadic view that 
dreams take us into another region than the waking one we know. 
Night dreams cannot do this any more than day-dreams. I hardly 
think that anyone who has done scientific work on the pheno- 
menon of sleep has suggested that either our sleep or the sleep of 
fish in water provides experience of resort to the sole reality. 
Perhaps the claim to scientific quality is based on such a view as 
D. S. Sarma asserts in his Renaissance of Hinduism. He says: “To look 
upon God as a person possessing such qualities as love, mercy and 
ay is to take a poetic view of reality . . . whereas to look upon 

- as the impersonal absolute . . . is to take a scientific view of 
reality’. 

The inference to be drawn from one paper on ethics at the 
Philosophical Congress is that a type of metaphysics (and Vedanta is 
indicated) is unscientific in its treatment of the moral consciousness. 

Another claim often made for Vedanta is that the highest religion 
of the my omy is not encumbered with dogmas like other 
religions. But how about the sole reality of Brahman, which is the 
beginning and the end of all vedantic exposition and is said not 
to be communicable? Transmigration is also a dogma. Das Gupta 
says with reference to the doctrine of karma (which belongs together 
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with transmigration), “The theory of karma is the foundation stone 
of all Indian systems’ (a few heretics are excepted). 

Dr Radhakrishnan’s own position is advaitic, but he labours 
heroically in his books (manifesting great acumen and insight on 
the way) to show that the objections taken to his position by repre- 
sentatives of that position, present in Aryan thought from the first 
and now associated with the name of Ramanujacharya, are without 
justification. They object that his view (whether he wants it or not), 
reduces the world of things and men, their actions, endeavours and 
even the moral struggle itself, to mere illusion, without relation to 
omer having none of the characteristics of the Real, without 
significance. And there are classic statements of the advaitic position 
that suggest this view. For example, Bri. i, 6: 3, ‘the immortal 
being is concealed by existence’, and the saying of Sankaracharya, 
‘The seeker after the summum bonum has nothing to do with the course 
of the world’. This latter is worlds away from the dictum of Edmund 
Burke: ‘all that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good men 
do nothing’. 

To this it is rejoined that the advaitic point of view is that, far 
from hiding God, the universe reveals him: ‘God expresses himself 
in the world.’ The moral struggle is not meaningless, for, wanting 
a good life, no man can see salvation. Whether these assertions will 
convince those to whom they are directed is an open question. One 
of those who read papers at the Philosophical Congress expressed 
the view that the spatio-temporal world was treated by Seishin 
as ‘a vicious fact’ and ‘life split in two by the Vedantic acharyas’. 
There is no need for us to intervene. We can but note that Dr 
Radhakrishnan is steadfast in the advaitic doctrine. He says: ‘a 
consciousness of the identity of one’s own soul with the great All- 
soul is the essence of a truly spiritual life’ (P.U. 23-4). He quotes: 
‘the self is the whole’; ‘I indent am all this universe.’ 

This position is quite unacceptable to us, and that for a variety 
of reasons. To take the least substantial first, it reminds us of the 
idea which was basic in some gnostic sects, from which the Christian 
Church had to defend itself, the idea of a celestial being fallen into 
matter which must achieve its re-ascent by self-effort. ‘The chapter 
on religious education in the Universities Report says: ‘By the exercise 
of one’s own will and reason one has to attain spiritual enlightenment’. 

The position indicated empties history of meaning. A passage 
in the Report runs: ‘If religion concerns itself with peculiar historical 
events there is not much meeting ground among followers of different 
religions who adopt different historical events as their basis’. Is 
the word ‘peculiar’ here meant to suggest that the rise of the Christian 
religion and of Islam are events of interest to only a small circle of 
acared Inaugurating a historical congress recently, the Vice- 

resident is reported to have said: “The passage of several thousand 
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ears sees not much change in our general character’, the inference 
ing that for some purposes history may be safely neglected, chiefly 
the purposes of religion. 
ut there is, it seems, a kernel of that history which has signi- 
ficance. The president of the history of philosophy section of the 
Philosophical Congress remarked in his paper how the history of 
India for five thousand years has shown ‘a remarkable capacity for 
. . judicious assimilation and synthesis’ and refers to Eastem 
Religions and Western Thought, where are shown ‘the repeated ex- 
periments for the fusion of . . . divergent races, cults, faiths and 
philosophies’ which have been made in the country. The reader of 
the paper lists eleven such efforts. The first is the fusion of the pre- 
Aryan Siva-Sakti cult with the Vedic-Aryan cult. The second is the 
compilation of the Vedic hymns in different parts of the country, 
The third is the admission to the status of a fourth Veda of the 
Atharvan. Dr D. R. Bhandarkar, lecturing some years ago in Madras, 
said, with reference to the Atharvan, ‘the Atharva Veda bristles with 
spells and incantations of the holy and the black magic which was, 
however, repugnant to the Aryan mind’; which raises the question 
of the rai to be drawn from this history. 

The advaitic position, in our view, greatly diminishes the signific- 
ance of morals. We have noted how a paper on ethics at the 
Philosophical Congress criticized the attitude of some metaphysicians 
to ethics, an attitude which characterizes the vedantin. At the 
Congress, an idea or category which is thought by some to be the 
greatest philosophical achievement of the nineteenth century—the 
concept of value—was much in evidence. It does appear, but not 
prominently, in The Philosophy of the Upanishads and in a character- 
istic way. Brahman, the sole reality, has unconditional value, and 
from this other values are derived. It is said: ‘In estimating the value 
of the ethics of the Upanishads we have to consider the implications 
of the ideal set forth . . . the becoming one with God’. But values 
are not logical inferences, and the writer of the paper on ethics 
objects to the procedure. He says: ‘moral principles are not deduc- 
tions from a priori laws’. ‘A metaphysics which holds that reality is 
supersensible and eternal and has nothing to do with the world of 
space and time and change will have no heoling on ethics.’ ‘Moral 
values are supreme.’ The language of Advaita is different: ‘morality 
is valuable only as leading to it’, the highest condition. Das Gupta’s 
‘the illusoriness of g and evil’ may be compared. Vedantic 
authors are not so much impressed by the evil and sin in the world 
as with the sorrow. Even then ‘the atman is untouched by the 
sorrows of the world’. Dr Radhakrishnan regards the moral conflict 
as being chiefly between the finite and the infinite within us. Or 
evil is ignorance: ‘ignorance (of the life eternal) is vice.’ In any 
event not too serious a view of it must be taken, for ‘evil is bound 
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to be transmuted into good’. Again, ‘to escape from sin is to escape 
from selfishness’, which really means escape from selfhood; for ‘the 
undoing of the causes of finite existence is the proper aim of man’. 

It is clear why advaitic thought takes the line it does in the 
consideration of values. To proceed otherwise would involve the 
recognition of a principle enunciated in a second paper on ethics in 
the samo ‘moral judgments . . . depend for their significance 
and validity on the integrity (selfhood of personality) and responsi- 
bility (freedom) of the moral agent.’ 

St John, in his first epistle, speaks of a state of grace in which a 
man cannot sin, but the Vedanta tells of a high state wherein the 
difference between good and evil cannot be recognized: ‘so does the 
religious level pass beyond the distinctions of good and evil’. The 
extreme statement of this point of view in the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
(iii, 1) is notorious, Indra speaking: “Whoso knows me, by no deed 
soever is his future bliss harmed, not by theft, not by a Brahman’s 
murder, nor by a mother’s murder, nor by a father’s murder; nor, 
if he wishes to commit sin, departs the bloom from his face.’ 

The writer of the second paper on ethics at the Congress said: 

‘Unless such an assumption is made [the moral order and governance 
of the world] it is difficult to explain the significance of the peculiar 
urge or obligation so characteristic of the moral consciousness of 
an agent’. But the classic attributes of the Supreme in Vedanta 
suggest no ground in reality for such an order. Sat, chit, ananda are 
usually translated ‘being, mind (intelligence), bliss’. No one of these 
is specifically moral. Dr Radhakrishnan renders chit ‘absolute truth’, 
but the dictionaries note no instance of this sense. It is true that the 
Taittariya Upanishad (ii, 1) gives another definition, satyam, 
I , anantam. But it is doubtful whether satyam in this connexion 
means ‘truth’ or has any ethical connotation. S. Sitarama Sastri 
renders ‘existence, knowledge and infinity’. Sankaracharya’s note 
(as translated) on satyam begins: ‘That whose form by which it is 
cognized does not change is satyam’. The note goes on: ‘hence it is 
determined that being is reality’. There is a footnote (p. 68) in 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads which supports the sense, existence, 
reality. 
We have noticed already an effort to give the epithet kamadyatana 
an ethical meaning. Gandhiji was accustomed to accomplish this 
end by translating dnanda, ‘love’, for which there seems to be no 
sanction. Aurobindo is said to show preference for the attributes 
rita, chit (rita—moral order, truth). 

The name of Dr Radhakrishnan has occurred frequently in this 
short statement. Needless to say, no opinion which we might or 
would express could diminish his eminence in philosophy and in 
public life; but, so far as we can see, he is engaged in a ‘struggle with 
the impossible’. Mention was made of the series of attempts at 
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synthesis which have occupied Vedantic thought. Dr Radhakrishnan 
has all his time been engaged in another such attempt. In the 
Universities Commission Report it is written: ‘a religion worthy of 
the all-embracing God must harmonize all faiths in one universal 
synthesis’. We may be pardoned for questioning the estimated value 
of a synthetic — In any case, the product seems to be an 
impossibility. So, D. S. Sarma in his Renaissance of Hinduism, 
“The Muslim invaders came with a militant and powerful world 
religion which was alien in character and therefore incapable of 
being assimilated by us.’ ‘Any attempt to establish a universd 
religion by the eclectic method . . . is bound to fail.’ ‘It is obvious 
that we cannot absorb Islam or Christianity.’ 

Even if the project seemed possible, we could not join in it 
under Vedantic auspices; for, so far as appears to us, the principle 
of Vedanta is not a cement but a solvent. Judged by its treatment of 
some of the elements of Christian experience, some older than 
Christianity, it tends to empty of meaning, sap the native strength 
of ideas which have risen in and been part of the spiritual experience 
of devoted men for thousands of years. 

An intellectual synthesis is not the first step towards unanimity, 
Whether there is any accessible way at present is doubtful. From 
an outsider’s point of view, first, and all subsequent, acquaintance 
with the literary expression of the religions of India makes it clear 
that devoted men, in perhaps every group, have enjoyed, taken 
altogether, innumerable moments of true and convincing insight. 
All of us are far too little acquainted with them, though there is 
this to be said in our defence: they are nowhere to be gathered 
rapidly. It is our duty and wisdom, when we do come upon them, 
even if the environment seems alien, not to let the truth seem alien, 
but rather to look again at our own experience, especially in its 
limitations, and amend our expression of it. 

Perchance, all those who seek the same end will learn to think 
alike when (imitating Dr Radhakrishnan and quoting the Apostle in 
a context he did not intend) ‘that which is perfect is come’. 


W. PERsTON 











DESIDERANDA ISLAMICA ET 
CHRISTIANA! 


By E. F. F. BISHOP 


y of the poset problems of Palestine (both sides of the 
Jordan) has been the tendency of the various religious 
communities to combine a rather fundamental paganistic outlook 
with a fairly genuine monotheistic veneer. This has gone on for 
2500 years—with one veneer of monotheism superimposed on 
another. The same phenomenon, roughly speaking, is true of other 
sections of the Near East. But in Palestine the primary veneer— 
after Mosaic henotheism—was Judaism, followed at irregular 
intervals by Christianity and Islam. In central Palestine relics of a 
Samaritanism that refused either of the greater veneers have been 
maintained for antiquarian interest rather than religious necessity. 
In Lebanon and the Hauran the Druze faith was superimposed upon 
Islam; while the strange syncretistic cult of Bahaism (with its 
Persian origin) is the latest example of what may happen when the 
veneers are mixed. Generally speaking, it has been the Islamic 
veneer which has contrived to survive with greater success than its 
redecessors, though it did not overlay entirely the Christian veneer 
in what are still vital areas for the relationship of Islam with 
Christianity in the twentieth century. There may still be, in the 
bottom layer, some vestige of Phoenician or Canaanitish belief, with 
its age-old Baal worship penetrating the Near East and North 
Africa through the commercial pursuits of its devotees, much as 
centuries later Islam was imparted on the crest of military prowess. 
Since this latter expansion took place the Church of Christ has 
been dwindling before the spread of Islam, and is almost non- 
existent to-day west of Egypt; while the minorities (chiefly Coptic 
and Orthodox) here and in other countries have at least sustained a 
belief in the historic Incarnation. This must remain a matter for 
recognition and thanksgiving, whatever other differences may exist 
between western and eastern Christendom. St Paul’s prayer for 
discernment between the things that differ is still in place. Some- 
times relations between Muslims and Christians have been good, 
robably more often not so good. There must have been both 
riendship and the recognition of outstanding personalities. Friend- 
ships among ordinary folk have always been common—it could 
1 The substance of a lecture given during July, 1954 at a ‘week’ of Islamic 


lectures in "Amman, Jordan. . 
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hardly be otherwise in the Near East—but contact between leader 
of thought is obvious from the names of Christians known to Muslims 
and vice versa, the example for this year being Ibn Sina (Avicenna)! 
But, generally speaking, people of the two faiths have known but 
little of each other’s fundamental beliefs, and that little not consist. 
ently correct or unequivocably fair. We have to live down and above 
the results of prejudice and misinformation. The last century, 
however, has witnessed in the West at least a greater understandi 
of Islam by Christians. This has been largely due to painstaking 
researches by Christian and non-Christian scholars and to th 
growing appreciation by Muslims of the practical assets of Christian- 
ity through missions and other agencies. One request that Christian- 
ity has to make of Islam is that it shall be more ready to admit, if 
not as yet wholeheartedly to recognize, that the service rendered 
by the Church, with all its inadequacy, has its raison d’étre in 
Christian faith as demonstrated in the New Testament. This includes 
the field of education. 

It was a little disturbing some months ago to be told by a Muslim 
friend in Britain that in his opinion some of the ‘best Christian 
minds seem to have gone secular’. By this he meant that so much 
Christian thinking at higher levels was being directed towards 
problems raised by materialist philosophies instead of towards con- 
structive efforts to re-assess Christian attitudes towards Islam. Ten 
years ago he might have become a Christian. That this did not happen 
was partly due to the fact that he did not meet really intelligent 
representatives of Christianity. Since then, for him and others, 
nag and other factors have arisen to widen the gulf between 

slam and the Christian Church. Against this development, however, 
we must set the encouraging fact of the growth of interest in Islamic 
enmey on the part of many concerned Christians; though, with 
ut few exceptions, we cannot claim that many of the best and most 
fertile Christian minds are being directed towards solutions of 
ee that have baffled so much thinking these thousand years. 
ile we should seriously avoid anything savouring either of 
syncretism or what, since ‘Munich’, has been known as ‘appease 
ment’, there is no reason why we should not examine our Christiat 














attitudes and ideas, at times preconceived; and, consonant with 
that, place on record the lines on which we would make it clear to 
intelligent Islam how welcome would be a re-appraisal of Christian: 
ity, not ome what changes we should like to witness in the 
Islamic approach to us and what tasks we would ask of Islamic 
scholarship for the rest of this century, in order to render out 
relationships more understanding, friendly and hopeful. 

This we should do in the realization that we have not invariably 


' The millenary celebrations for Avicenna took place in Persia in the spring of 
1954. 
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been right either in judgment, personal or collective, or in even the 
outlines of historical perspective. A story that has been circulating 
in Jerusalem during the last three or four years at least shows the 
depths to which misunderstanding of facts or the misreading of 
history can sink. It is related that the wife of a member of the 

rsonnel connected with the Mixed Armistice Commission 
oationality unknown) expressed the desire to visit the Temple Area. 

er being shown over the Dome of the Rock and the ’Aqsa Mosque 
and listening to what people had to say with regard to them and 
other buildings in the Haram ash Sharif, she was heard to remark 
on leaving the precincts, ‘And to think of our Lord sitting here 
reading the Koran’. 

The same kind of woeful ignorance, though perhaps more 
deliberate, is noticeable in some modern Most, s, which still 
include Heber’s hymn, ‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’, but in 
one verse have substituted Java for Ceylon. This has been held to 
be the original version; if so, it reveals again the range of ‘ignorance’, 
whether episcopal or editorial. The transfer from Ceylon to Java 
makes nonsense of the verse which contains the couplet: 

‘In vain with lavish kindness the gifts of God are strown, 

‘The heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and stone’, 
since the vast majority of the inhabitants of Java were, at the time 
the hymn was written, and still are, Muslims. Further comment is 
unnecessary. We must revise our judgments and rectify our mistakes 
before calling on Islam to do likewise. One interesting moment in the 
Bhamdiin Convocation ! was when in different ways Muslims and 
Christians expressed the opinion that one prerequisite to better 
mutual understanding was some acknowledgement of where people 
on both sides had been wrong, and where some basis of mutual 
confession was needed. The Professor of New Testament in the 
University of Athens was as truly Christian in saying that in future 
books he would correct previous mistakes and misinterpretations, 
since — with Muslims had caused him to revise some judg- 
ments, as in his equally frank statement that so long as Islam officially 
denied the Crucifixion, the real disagreement between Islam and 
Christianity was not sublimated; for here was the sine non of 
Christian faith. Neither Christian nor Muslim can evade history. 

The Christian should begin with candid admissions, the first of 
which has notes of sadness and gladness: Islam is the only non- 
Christian world religion that has anything to say about Jesus Christ. 
This includes undoubted respect for His personality, admiration 
for His example and willingness to admit His living power with God. 
The objective of Christianity here is to fill in and up the ultimate 
picture, which is so inadequate, with the facts as they were and are. 


1A Convocation of Muslims and Christians was held in April 1954 in the 
Lebanon under the auspices of the American Friends of the Middle East. 
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The teaching of Jesus cannot be separated from the Cross. It is 
not true (as was claimed by a Muslim professor at Bhamdiin) that 
the Sermon on the Mount is all in the Koran. Even if phrases were 
gathered from the Koran which might be compared with similar 
contexts or quotations from the Sermon, the Christian can simply 
ly that Matthew 5-7 is only comprehensible in the light of 
atthew 26, 27. That beautiful things are said about Jesus—that 
He is the “Word of God’ and ‘a Spirit from Him’—does not really 
us anywhere, much less the Koranic emphasis on the Virgin 
irth, when the teaching ministry of Jesus is an unknown quantity 
for most Muslims; and the Resurrection is out of semapastive, baal 
the concomitants of the Via Dolorosa are not there for Muslim 
consideration, either spiritually or intellectually. None the less we 
should admit that Islam does recognize Jesus and is therefore in 4 
different ition from Judaism vis ad vis Christianity—not to 
mention Hinduism and Buddhism. This fact may to some extent 
have lain behind the contention of an able and influential sheikh 
who remarked recently in conversation that the world wanted only 
two religions—Christianity and Islam. He was unwilling to recognize 
religiously the importance of either the Hindu element in Pakistan 
or the Jewish in the Near East. Neither really counted in the modern 
world as Islam and Christianity did. Though it will be answered 
that the proximity of the State of Israel was partially responsible 
for this verdict, the fact remains that though Islam probably owes 
more to Arabian Judaism than to Arabian Christianity, Islam finds 
a place for Jesus and Judaism does not. 

Secondly, in the Near East at any rate there has been a hardening 
process as a result of the Crusades. Western history books have 
sometimes been unwilling to let the rising generation know the 
facts. Thirty years ago a senior missionary in Jerusalem remarked 
that Palestine had not yet recovered from the Crusades. This was 
no isolated opinion. But to the crusading aftermath must now be 





added the laceration of the Holy Land through the tragic events of 
recent years. We have to clarify the dissociation of Christianity from 
western politics, despite the theological presuppositions of some 
smaller Christian bodies over the whole subject of Palestine and 
prophecy. One of the more difficult and delicate tasks is the effort 
to prove to Muslims that inside the Christian countries religion and 
politics are not one and the same. The boundaries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven and western imperialisms, military, political, economic, 
are by no means coterminous. This is the position of Islam rather 
than of Christianity, and we must ask Muslims not to judge Christians 
by their own measure; while on our part there should be ample 
—" of how often the Church has failed to follow the criterion 
of Christ. It may be that not everyone would agree that the Church 
in respect of the Holy Land did wrong by commission in Crusading 
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days and by omission in these last years, but those who are con- 
vinced and concerned must be ready to acknowledge and not gloss 
over mistakes, when moral issues are evident. There are Muslims, 
too, who know where Christianity stands. 

Thirdly, Islam has assets of which Christians should take both 

izance and advantage. Much of the material provided by 
Temple Gairdner through William Eddy for the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in 1928 is valid here.! 
With the undeserved plight of so many hundred thousands of 
refugees before us, we can surely appreciate the resignation under 
affliction which is characteristic of so many ordinary folk, in the 
hope not that this characteristic should be exploited but that it 
should lead in the Near East and elsewhere to a grasp of what the 
Via Crucis should mean in personal and corporate life, Muslims 
sharing with Christians, because Christians were the first to know 
the Way. 

A further asset in these days would be the sublimation by Islam 
in so much of the African world of the colour bar. (Slavery is not 
in the present poo ape Islam’s trouble for the rest of this century 
will not be the clash of colours but the clash of cultures. But in the 
matter of ‘colour’ we remember, rather to our embarrassment and 
shame, that Islam has an asset here which so far has eluded much of 
Christendom. If we may learn at this point from Islam, it may well 
be that in the clash of ‘cultures’, with all their economic outreach, 
Islam may learn from Christianity. The industrial revolution by- 
passed the Near East. The intellectual spur which this provided for 
the West is likely to have its parallel in the untold wealth beneath the 
surface of the Near Eastern lands. “The fault with you British’, 
said an Egyptian teacher over thirty years ago, ‘is that having 
extricated yourselves from the eighteenth century, you expect the 
same of us, when we have not had the opportunity.’ The present 
Prime Minister of Egypt has gone still further back. ‘Our minds 
were trying to catch up the advancing caravan of humanity from 
which we fell back five centuries or more ago.’ * The opportunity is 
here for Islam and Christianity alike; but if western politics wavers 
between dilatoriness and impatience, the Christian must show 
his Muslim friends the genuine patience that goes hand in hand 
with sympathy and the determined desire to understand the other 
point of view before he criticises. 

There are demands which we must make of ourselves in common 
with our Muslim friends. They will constitute the transition from the 
Desideranda Christiana to the Desideranda Islamica. There are at 
least three of them: Psychologically we must give each other the 


1See Volume 1 of the Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. 
® Gamal Abdel-Nasser: The Philosophy of the Revolution, p. 42. 
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of every doubt. This will require the overcoming of th} Ag 
prejudices of past rivalries; the avoidance of condescension in any } Christi 
shape or form; correctness of judgment; fairness in the appraisal of } of the 
a be Refraining from ‘all appearance of evil’ in this respect will } the co 
include the refusal to give expression to half-truths or a ‘slant | Orient 
in what we say or write which might lead others to false assumptions k 
or misinterpretation. Muslims (for instance) should avoid attacking } [slam | 
the doctrine of Trinity as tritheism; Christians, over-generalization | the lea 
on the position of women in Islam. 
Theologically we should welcome and warmly approve all forms ¢ ¥ and ‘e 
co-operation, especially where the rendering of social service to the § and ot 
individual or the community is concerned. Coupled with this is the Th 
request for Islamic recognition of + works’ as inherent in and person 
not extraneous to the Christian Faith. This is something that needs § have t 
to be acknowledged by Islamic governments. St Paul wrote Romans 12} The f. 
after his consideration of the meaning of the Crucified Messiah for} [¢ ilai 
the world around him. 
Theologically there might well be combined research into the doctrine} arena 

of the Spirit. Muslims and Christians should work together in some} jntelle 
eological study of this kind, to which in due course Jewish scholars} comm: 
could be invited. If (as seems the case) the doctrine of the Spirit] and tt 
does not have the emphasis which it deserves in the Koran, Christians} enshri 
are often hazy about it. Another fruitful topic would be the meaning} differe 
of ‘eternal life’. Studies of this kind would entail the properly under- } ‘ig the 
stood definition of terms. Often Muslims do not mean what Christians Fo 
mean by a word, a fact that came out clearly in the Bhamdiin} perus: 
Convocation. ) 
The third group of desideranda is perhaps the largest, for from] of the 
the nature of the case it is easier to call attention to the ‘motes’ in} of Isls 
Islamic eyes, which appear to be of considerable size. Perhaps§ on wh 
most of them might be regarded as deficiencies. First, related tof begin: 
the preceding point of mutual desideranda, is the hope that Islam§ [slam 
will develop a respect for, even if there is but little understanding off St Par 
Christian terminology. It is high time that intelligent Islam gave§ would 
up the assumption that the phrase Jbn Allah (Son of God) had any 










TsO 
connotation connected with human generation. The very fact tha intelle 
the Ta’amri Baduin, below Bethlehem, refer to God not as Alla the w 


but as Abu ’Isa (Father of Jesus) should be enough to dispel thi 
type of argument. Here must be a relic of early Christian phraseology, 
happily connected with the neighbourhood of the Incarnation an 
reminiscent of the New Testament. ‘Blessed be the God and Fathe 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ We must ask Muslim friends to give upfi 
conveying the impression that they are either incapable of under 
standing or unwilling to appreciate what we mean by phrases which 
have stood the test of two thousand years of Christian experience} *Q 
eastern and western. East ai 
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Again we must ask Islam to meet us half-way and refuse to judge 
Christianity either by the Crusades or by the more recent laceration 
of the Holy Land or by the internecine European conflicts. This is 
the corollary of the second Christian desiderandum. Non-Christian 
Orientals are reaching the position whereby they judge us by what 
they know of Christianity rather than judging Christianity by us. 
Islam needs to progress further along this path, so as to differentiate 
the leading religion of the West from various expressions of western- 
ism. Moreover, in spite of some Muslim criticisms, ‘imperialism’ 
orms  f and ‘evangelization’ are not in the same wadi (valley). Denmark 
to the | and other smaller nations are a living proof of this fact. 

5 Thirdly there should be willingness to probe the depths of 
in, and nal religion, as Christianity understands it. The Koran does 
fiers the phrase La ilaha illa anta (There is no god but Thou). 
nans 124 The far more usual phrase (possibly the original Muslim Creed) 
siah for} La ilaha illa huwa (there is no god but He) is an intellectual affirma- 
_ | tion; whereas the change from ‘He’ to ‘Thou’ brings us into the 
doctrine} arena of personal faith and attitude. The Gospel combines the 
n some} intellectual concept of ‘He’ with the warmhearted summary of the 
cholars } commandments: “Thou hast well said, There is none other but He, 
> Spirit] and thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God and thy neighbour’—words 
ristians} enshrined in the earliest ovngille record. “The main point which 
heaning } differentiates Christianity from Islam’ (writes Professor Levonian), 
under: ‘js the nature of personal religion.’ 
ristians Fourthly, Muslim scholars should be asked to undertake a fresh 
1amdiin } perusal of the New Testament. ‘Muslim studies in the New Testa- 
ment have been infrequent enough, despite the obvious importance 
or from} of the contents of the New Testament for the claims and teachings 
otes iF of Islam.’ ! Ultimately the admission must be made that the sources 
Perhaps§ on which the Koran was forced to draw for its knowledge of Christian 
beginnings were almost entirely extra-canonical. In particular 
t_Islam§ Islam should set on foot an examination of the life and influence of 
ding off St Paul—about whom it knows next to nothing. By this means there 
™m gavéwould be opened an almost unknown vista of interest in what 
had any § personal religion means, and meant first in the development, 
act tha intellectually and devotionally, of one of the ancient scholars whom 
s Allab§ the world knows best. Such study would reveal the debt of the 
pel thi New Testament to St Paul and would help to explain the lasting 
seology§ Christian attitude to the Founder of Christianity. It would be 
ion an¢Benough for Muslim friends to concentrate on the New Testament 
| Fatheififor the rest of this century. Western scholarship has shown far more 
give upfinterest in the Koran and the beginnings of Islam than the latter 
under-§ has ever displayed in the beginnings of Christianity. There have 





erience, 1 Quoted from “The Genius of Christ—A Muslim Estimate’, an article in the 
yd and West Review, July 1954, which deserves the earnest study of Christian 
ers. 
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been exceptions from time to time, and to one of them Dr Kenneth 
Cragg has called attention (in the East and West Review, July 195 
Research into this problem would not only reveal the fact that 4) 
Sermon on the Mount is not enshrined in the Koran, but would 
result in justifying the question asked in North Africa a few months 
ago by a Muslim who had read the Sermon and who enquired, ‘Dp 
you Christians really practise all this?’. 

Fifthly, there will be the realization that there are certain funds 
mental Christian things which Islam cannot perhaps grasp fully fo 
many a day, but which Christianity can never surrender, and 
which Islam has, for the most part, consistently refused. We should 
balance our thankfulness that the Eastern Church maintained th 
belief in the Incarnation through the ages of Islamic dominance 
by our unshakable insistence on the Cross and the Resurrection, 
apart from which the Sermon on the Mount is not really intell- 
igible. Here again the quest is one in which we should ask Islam 
- join, conscious of the Christian failure to live at the highest 
evel. 

One thing more remains to be said. The Muslim world (it has 
been recently noted) ‘reacts to what is done to it from outside’, 
This means that the attitude of Christians, particularly in the West, 
towards the Muslim world in corporate (including political) rela- 
tionships, to say nothing of personal relationships, is vitally important. 
In any co-operative venture friendship is the essential factor. Since 
a form of Islamic revival is at present taking place across much of 
two continents, we cannot stand aloof. Instead we must study its 

rogress, considering an end that we cannot really envisage. It has 
com rtinently asked whether this revival will result in the deepen- 
ing of the life of reason and devotion, or in a deeper defensive en- 
trenchment in the warfare of religious pride; and warfare, like 
co-operation, requires two sides. To the outsider, interested and 
concerned, it sometimes seems that Islam’s greatest domestic 
problem is the separation of the temporal from the spiritual sphere. 
Christendom should remember that this has often been its problem 
too. The Muslim sees life differently and may not be impressed 
with the criticism. Muhammad united the Arab nation largely 
through his preaching of the unity of the Divine. This should ne 
prevent the effort to understand that ideally Christianity, as a way 
of life, is not so controlled. Islam may reply that Christendom ha 
suffered from nationalism more than has Islam—does not the 
existence of national churches to-day imply this?—and that Muslims 
regard Islam as a unifying force. Was it not the western Christian 
[sic] nations that deliberately broke up the unity of the Near East 
after 1918? These are questions hard to answer; but somehow it is 
for Islam and Christendom together to ‘demonstrate that nationalism 
is a danger to any religion worthy of the name’. 
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‘World be (9 it was maintained in a recent article in 
the International Review of Missions, ‘cannot rest wholly on Christians, 
or on those who have been influenced by Christian ideals. It must 
rest also in a large measure on men of good will among the non- 
Christian peoples and upon the spiritual values by which t “y live.’ } 
Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove all things. 
Hold fast that which is good.’ Here is Pauline advice that can a 
accepted and adopted by Muslim and Christian alike. St Peter adds 
for the Christian, ‘Sanctify Christ in your hearts as Lord; always 
ready for an answer to every man that asketh for a reason for the 
faith that is in you’. 
E. F. F. Bishop 


1 A. K. Reischauer: IRM, Apr. 1954, p. 181. 
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CROSSES AND ANGELS 
FROM FOURTEENTH-CENTURY CHINA 


By JOHN FOSTER, D.D. 


ie the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1954 I published 
seventeen pages of photographic plates and twenty-five pages of 
commentary concerning recently discovered Christian relics from 
the Zaitun of Marco Polo. Zaitun, the city whose silk export 
robably contribute the word ‘satin’ to our language, was so called 


o the foreign merchants. To the Chinese it was—as it still is—} j 


Ch’iian-chou, in the province of Fukien. The river has long 
silted up and it is not much of a port, but in the later Middle 
it was to foreign trade what Shanghai has been for the last hundred 
years. Polo wrote of it as second only to his native Venice, ‘one of 
the two greatest harbours in the world for commerce’. And the 
Franciscan missionary, Brother Andrew of Perugia, who became 
Bishop of Zaitun in 1323, described his see as ‘a great city’, and then, 
with it in mind, went on, ‘In this vast empire truly there are men of 
every nation under heaven, and of every sect. . . . We are able to 
reach freely, but of the Jews and Saracens none is converted; of 
idolaters a very large number are baptized.’® 

Early in the war with Japan, the city walls, chief witness to its 
departed glories, were pulled down. Among the rubble many carved 
stones were found. Alas, no archaeologist was there, but when in 
1945 the war was over, a Chinese schoolmaster, interested in his 
own city’s antiquities, returned from his refugee existence in West 
China. Although so late upon the scene, he managed to collect many 
pieces. These he photographed and gave a set of the photographs 
to a missionary about to be repatriated. For nearly two years this 
missionary tried unsuccessfully to get some one to publish them 
They were small—two inches square—and no one seemed interested 
And so in November 1952 he came to me. ‘Interest’ is hardly the 
word to describe my feelings as I opened the packet. 

First came twenty-six which are marked as Buddhist figures— 
broken pillars, mouldings, cornices, definitely Indian in character. 
They are thought to be the remains of a temple built by a monk 
from India with subscriptions from the foreign merchants a thousand 

ears ago. Second were thirty Muslim gravestones, with Arabic 
lounior in bold relief. It was the third group which surprised me, 
1 Yule’s edition ii, 235. 
* A. C. Moule : Christians in China, 194 f. 
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labelled Christian. Of the nineteen stones, fifteen bear the cross, 
not just as a detail of ornament, but as the focus of attention. I 
realized that I was looking at one of the most extensive finds of 
Christian relics in China ever to be reported—and that it was for 
me to report it. I had this third set of photographs enlarged, called 
for the help of Professor A. C. Moule, of Cambridge (help which 
has been most generously given), and circulated copies of the 
hotographs to many Orientalists of both Britain and the United 
aly And so a first assessment of their importance can be made, 
though many mysteries remain. 

Most of the stones are gravestones belonging to foreign com- 
munities of this place. The Muslim group bear dates between 1212 
and 1387,1 while on the Christian only two dates are given, 1324 
and (probably) 1332. After the fall of the Mongol (Yiian) dynasty 
in 1368 there came a period of anti-foreign reaction, when the 
Chinese wished to remove all traces of the now departed foreigners. 
The Buddhist temple, destroyed in the fighting, was not rebuilt, 
because it was foreign property. The Christian and Muslim graves 
were defaced. The pile of disused stones was taken, and some were 
buried in the foundations, some built into the vast width of the city 
wall. Happily, instead of thus disappearing for ever, these few at 
least have outlasted the wall itself and are now added to our evidence 
for this period’s history. The nineteen Christian stones contain 
much of interest. 

Of the fifteen crosses, ten are on a lotus stand and three are on 
clouds, both traditional pedestals for a holy object in both Buddhism 
and Taoism and both known in Christian use from sculptures 
earlier discovered in China.? Two of these crosses are of the same 
design as crosses discovered near Ch’iian-chou by Roman Catholics 
in 1638 and moved to their own churches. The stones have since 
been loot, but woodcuts of them have survived. Five of these fifteen 
crosses belong to a motif hitherto unknown so far east as China, the 
cross between two angels. This is in frequent use from the early 
centuries. It is found on frescoes in the catacombs, on marble 
sculptures in basilicas and on the sixth century ivory carving which 
covers the Etchmiadzin Gospels. Christian relics in China have 
hitherto included only one figure of any kind, a seated winged 
figure with cross and lotus on his breast, found at Ch’iian-chou in 
1906. Unlike him, these angels are flying. Most belong to the 
familiar type originating from the ‘winged Victory’ of Graeco- 
Roman art. This degree of western influence is not surprising, 
because not only the Church in the Roman Empire, but Zoroastrians 
in Persia, and later (in spite of their religion’s prohibition of images) 


1 When translated from A.H. to A.D. 
* Professor Moule (op. cit. pp. 27, 78-80, 87) gives illustrations of seven. These 
include four previously found at or near Ch’iian-chou. 
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Muslims too took over ‘winged Victory’ to represent their heavenly 
beings. One recognizes in these five stones oriental additions to ¢ 
Greek idea. The pointed caps which most of these angels wear, 
the pyjama-like trousers of some, are Persian. In one instance ¢ 
sense of flight is given by trailing robes and scarves (again Persi 
instead of wings, and the faces are definitely Mongoloid, 
moustaches and ear-rings—unusual angels indeed! F 
Apart from the angels, there is one other figure, a head with 
head-band and loose ends flying behind, with a cloud motif 
either side, as if to show that this, too, is a heavenly being. Suck 
head-band may be seen in royal sculptures from Sasanian tim@ 
So this may represent our Lord as heavenly King. & 
Eight of the stones are inscribed. One of them reads in styli 
Chinese, ‘[God’s?] strength is great’. One combines an undoubted 
Christian cross with a passage from the Koran. This is a sto 
tomb in five layers. It seems reasonable to assume that it has be 
wrongly reconstructed, with a layer (including inscription) whi 
belongs elsewhere. One is dated in Chinese, with a date whi 
means February 25th, 1324, and contains a name in Phagspa, 
Tibetan script, once suggested as a medium for all the languages q 
Kublai Khan’s empire. ‘Two are in Syriac and begin, ‘In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’. They conting 
in Syriac script, but with few recognizable Syriac words. Probak 
they are borrowing Syriac letters to write another language, as yf 
unidentified. Two. more are in a language, or languages, qui 
unknown. There remains one inscribed stone, to me the mos 
interesting of all. . 
It is an indistinct photograph, much of it impossible to read, bu 
one thing was clear. It reads, unlike all the others, from left to rig! 
So I was driven to consider the possibility of a western, not 
eastern, language here. Thus I came to recognize its beginnin 
‘Hic . . . sepultus . . .” My colleague, the Professor of Humani 
read the first word of line two, ‘Andreas’. I myself meanwhi 
knowing (as he did not) that the three successive Bishops of Zait 
were Friars Gerard, Peregrine and Andrew, had seized upon th 
second word of line two as looking like ‘Peregrinus’. On receivi 
his reading ‘Andreas’, I recognized that my word was ‘Perusin 
Lower down we both think we can see the word ‘ordinis’, whic 
would probably stand in the context ‘ordinis fratrum minorum’. 
John of Montecorvino, founder of the Franciscan missiof 
arrived alone in Khanbaliq (Peking) in the year 1294. In 1307, aft 
news of his successful inning, the Pope consecrated sev 
bishops and sent them out with instructions to consecrate John af 
then to serve under his primacy. Only four of them survived 
dreadful journey, of whom Andrew of Perugia was one. After servi 
with his Archbishop in Khanbaliq, he moved south and becan 
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third Bishop of Zaitun in 1323. If this is, as I believe, Andrew’s 

avestone, it is disappointing not to be able to be sure of the date, 
teens until now the year of his death has been unknown. I can 
read M at the beginning and XII at the end, and I suggest 1332 as the 
most likely date. 

What addition has this new haul of relics made to our knowledge 
of Christianity under the Yiian dynasty? There were together in 
China at this time two Christian communions, the Church of the 
East, often miscalled Nestorian, with its Syriac liturgy and its 
Catholicos at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, and the 
Church of the West, represented by the Franciscan mission. The 
former had its followers, not only among merchants from Persia, 
but among the Mongols themselves and in the highest places. The 
mother of Mangu, Kublai and Hulaku, the first two (in succession) 
Great Khans, and the third, Ilkhan of Persia, was a princess from 
the Kerait tribe, nominally Christian for nearly three centuries 
before her. Latin Christianity cannot have been numerically strong, 
and some of such strength as it had was by conversions from the 
Church of the East, which that Church resented as ‘sheep-stealing’. 
These relics provide the clearest evidence yet of these two com- 
munions living side by side in this great seaport. Before, we had no 
certain knowledge of the Church of” the East in Ch’iian-chou. Four 
crosses were found between 1638 and 1906, but none could definitely 
be claimed for this communion. Two of these new crosses bear a 
Syriac inscription, i.e. the ecclesiastical language of this church. 
Again, though there was no doubt about the Church of the West’s 

resence in this city—which was indeed, after Khanbaliq, its most 
important centre—we had no sculpture or inscription which 
certainly belonged to the Franciscans. The four earlier crosses might 
so belong, but they might not. Andrew’s gravestone now provides a 
certain Latin relic. 


At three points we may reasonably expect more knowledge: 

() The four untranslated stones, two in Syriac script, two in 
unidentified language. It is to be hoped that someone may be able 
to recognize and to translate, because these are the longest inscrip- 
tions among the Christian stones, and may have interesting contents. 

(z) The Latin stone. When normal contacts with China are 
restored, it should be —, to get a rubbing instead of this 


unsatisfactory photograph, and easily to read the inscription telling 
of the death of Andrew, this adventurous Italian from the first 
century of the Franciscan Order. 

(3) To which communion do the stones with angels belong? 
His Holiness the Catholicos of the East himself writes to me: 
‘Images are contrary to the teaching and tradition of the Church of 
the East.’ This seems to place all such sculptures as the property of 
the Latin Communion. Against this, for what it is worth, is William 
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of Rubruk’s evidence that in 1254 he saw in eastern churches ‘an 
image of the Saviour and of the blessed Virgin and of John the 
Baptist, and of two angels’; and, ‘I saw a certain image which had 
wings, as if of St Michael’.1 In its favour is the fact that the only 
two stones certainly belonging to the Church of the East in this 
collection (because of their Syriac) are stones with a simple cross and 
no figure. Of the four stones unread two have angels, and the reading 
of them may be decisive of their owners’ allegiance. 

Apart from these additions to knowledge, either achieved or in 
prospect, these relics are of importance in themselves, containing 
art forms in some instances familiar, but now found in the Far East 
for the first time, in others contribytions unfamiliar but welcome 
as aoe expressions of Christian faith, and things of beauty for 
us all. 


JoHN Foster 
» Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana i, pp. 245 f. and 227. 




















P. T. FORSYTH’S THEOLOGY 
OF MISSIONS 


By DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


[* view of the happy renascence of the works of P. T. Forsyth 

during the last decade it is not without interest to rediscover 
his attitude to missions. Nor is this merely a matter of academic 
interest, for, being the prophet that he was, much of what he wrote— 
or rather preached—has a somewhat surprising relevance to our 
time. The only excuse for this article is that none of the studies of 
Forsyth which have recently appeared pay very much attention to 
this aspect of his thought, and the one book in which most of it 
is to be found, Missions in State and Church (1908), is hardly likely 
to be reprinted. 

It will be remembered that’ Forsyth’s theology marks a return 
to orthodoxy without a renunciation of critical scholarship. He was 
a non-conformist Charles Gore. Like Gore he had a very active 
social conscience, he was concerned with all that was happening 
in the world around him and he penetrated deep into the mind of 
St Paul. His was a preached theology. He was essentially the prophet 
and not the philosopher. He ‘did not have a “point of view”: such a 
term is better applied to spectator than participant, and Forsyth 
was always a participant. He was too much involved in life to stand 
off and observe it “objectively”.’! It is useless, then, to expect him 
to be detached. He is no more detached than the first apostles were. 
For this reason the addresses and sermons which make up this book 
are not easy: a passionate mind, wrestling with the problems of his 
day, is seeking to grasp the Cross in the midst of them and to hold 
it up for men to see and feel. His whole thought is Cross-centred. 

1. He begins with ‘The Fatherhood of Death’. When the Greeks 
wished to see Jesus and the possibility of the universal mission 
opened up before Him, He spoke of death. “The two convictions, 
universality and death, were one. There was but one way for His 
work to become universal. . . . The emancipation of His gospel 
must come by His death.’ ‘A world was before Him, His foot was 
on the frontier—and He must turn away to die.’ ‘Christ must die 
to come really near mankind. The greatest power on life acts from 
the realm of the dead.’ The power of the mission lies in the Cross, 
‘in His work more than in His word’. The Cross is ‘more original 
than His teaching, and more universal. It is by the Cross that He 


1 W. L. Bradley: P. T. Forsyth: the Man and His Work, p. 115. 
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chiefly touches the world. What goes deepest to the soul goes farthest 
with the world. And Christianity spread, not as a religion of truth, 
but of power, help, healing, resurrection, redemption’. (Here he 
~~ with Harnack.) Thus the Cross remains for ever the great 
charter of missions, and to the Cross he links the Resurrection, 
Exaltation and Heavenly Reign: 


So entirely are missions supernatural in their nature that they must rise 
and fall with our faith in the supernatural, with the reality of the Cross to 
us, and of our relations with the living Christ. Our missions will esca 
from chronic difficulties when our Church recovers the ruling note of the 
redeeming Cross and the accent of the Holy Ghost. 


The most cursory glance at the full report of the Willingen meeting 
of the insunetienal Missionary Council in 1952, Missions under the 
Cross, and particularly the moving contribution of Dr Reinold von 
Thadden, will confirm all this from a peculiarly modern experience. 

2. The Cross stands for judgment, and in this sense, too, it is 
at the root of missions. Christ’s death ‘was Satan’s fatal doom. . . . 
His exorcism of Satan was in the same act His conquest of man. . . . 
And what we call the last judgment is only the completion of the 
deadly judgment passed on collective evil in the Cross’. Here is an 
anticipation of ‘realized eschatology’ and also of Bishop Aulén’s 
Christus Victor. “The last judgment is behind us. The true judgment- 
seat of Christ, where we must all appear, is the Cross.’ Again, ‘We 
do not realize that the prince of this world has been finally judged, 
and that we live in a saved world only because we live in a judged 
world.’ Again, 


The final ptonent has been passed; God’s utmost has been done; it is 
soaking into history. It is less coming than come. . . . All that is yet to 
come is but the working out of that final and eternal solemnity which 
transpired when in the Cross of Christ the prince of this world was judged, 
and cast into the outer darkness. Any judgment which may come at the end 
of time can only be the last stage of that same judgment in which all our 
faith begins. 

The fact that in our day some are feeling that ‘realized eschatology’ 


has been pushed too far should not blind us to the significance of 
this kind of perception nearly fifty years ago. 


Our missionary salvation rests in this judgment and destruction of sin 
already done. . . . You cannot separate the missionary idea, the saving 
idea, from the idea of Christ’s judgment and Christ’s right. But what we 
can do is this; we can separate the missionary idea from an excessive depend- 
ence on future ~~. Its real root is here, that the prince of this world 
has been judged. The missionary history of the Church is Christ’s slow 
entrance on the right which He set up once for all in His Cross. 


This is how Forsyth deals with the problems of the unevangelized 


heathen going to hell. The giving-up of this idea is neither to throw | 
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overboard the motive for missions nor to dissociate missions from 
judgment. On the contrary: “The mainspring of missions is not 
the judgment that will fall, but the judgment that has fallen in the 
Cross. It is not pity but faith, not so much pity for perishing heathen, 
but faith and zeal for Christ’s crown rights set up for ever in the 
deed decisive for all the world.’ Elsewhere he deals with this question 
rather differently. Admitting that we have lost ‘that sure faith in a 
decisive choice and in an endless hell’, he suggests that 


We must go out now, not so much to pluck brands from hell fire, but, 
in the name of love and progress, to bestow on the dark races a gift higher 
and nobler than any creed of theirs—the gift of Christ and His love. We do 
not say they will be damned if they do not believe, but we do say they will 
Ey cage if they do. If they do not believe, much of the condemnation 
wi ours. 


The most ardent Forsyth-enthusiast can hardly cover up the streak 
of Victorian liberalism in the confidence in progress here nor the 
spiritual equivalent of the white man’s burden. The important thing 
is to notice the changed motif for missions. “The more completely we 
feel sin to be condemned in the Cross the more power and com- 
mandment we have to carry the absolution to the ends of the earth. 
The more the gospel is moralized, and the more ethical the Atone- 
ment is made, so much the more promise it has for missions.’ 

3. The Cross is also an act of sacrifice to God and to man: 


There should be no doubt that the first thing in Christ’s mind was 
always His action on God, His sacrifice to Him, His obedience to God’s 
will, and His answer to His love. And this is the first charge upon the 
Church which Christ’s sacrifice founded. Its function is access to God 
before service to man. . . . The Church is first a priest to God and then a 
blessing to men. 


He roundly condemns ‘the journalist’s idea’ of the Church as an 
instrument for social service. Christ works on men ‘by working 
for them still, in love, pity, help, sacrifice and the moving Cross’. 
This is His priestly activity in heaven. ‘What He won by sacrifice 
He keeps by it.’ This means that there can be no coercion about 
salvation, and the State cannot co-operate in missionary work. 
Remember he is writing in 1908—‘It is one of the banes of our 
missionary enterprise that it comes to the heathen from a dominant 
militant race. And it has been the curse of Catholic missions, in 
Central America for instance, that they were carried on by a Church, 
not only militant, but military.’ 


Some of the churches have been too ready to welcome and utilize the 
work of the sword. They do not take it in their hand but they put it in 
somebody else’s hand in the hope of getting in by its means without its 
odium. It was a gross mistake to make the free entrance of missionaries 
one of the concessions extorted after the Chinese War. And I shall never 
forget a reason given in my youth by Bishop Ellicott for voting for the 
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Afghan War. He said it might be a means of getting Christianity and th: 
Bible into Afghanistan. Nothing in truth has so much hampered ow 
missionary success as the fact that we are a conquering people. We canna 
expect our vanquished to love much the faith of their conquerors. 


The missions of the early Church which conquered whole races 
did not come from a conquering or military race, but from the 
Catholic Church, ‘which was the binding, blessing and pacific 
influence among the fighting nations’. Subsequent events have 
illustrated the validity of this assertion. Since 1947 many a missionary 
in India has been able to find a new lease of life in his work and new 
power in his message now that he no longer represents in his person 
the ruling race. The Cross means that the Church must always be 
on “The only time Paul calls himself a priest is in describing 
is missionary work’ (Rom. 15: 16). 
The Cross is the gift of the Father’s heart. Forsyth is not 
frightened of patripassianism: 


The Cross is God working in Christ. Shall we say suffering? Why 
not? . . . There is the suffering of identity and the suffering of sympathy. 
The Father did not suffer as the Son (that were too Sabellian), but He 
suffered with the Son. . . . Our redemption drew upon the whole God- 
head. Father and Spirit were not spectators only of the Son’s agony, nor 
only recipients of His sacrifice. They were involved in it. 


It is at this point that Forsyth makes one of his attacks on ‘our 
shallow liberalism’. He was no Calvinist, but he prefers the narrow 
to the shallow: 


It is often asked how Calvinism, with its limited idea of atonement, 
should have been so wide and urgent with its gospel. It is because the width 
of the gospel really springs from its depth, and its pity from its greatness. 

. I would venture to say that missions have more to hope for from a 
narrow creed which remains great than from a wide humanism that runs 
thin. The recent decay of missionary faith has gone with a genial creed of 
much sensibility but no grandeur and little power. 


On another occasion he urged that missionary strategy must have 
a fixed centre: 


That was the real secret of the great missionary movement of a century 
ago, which did so much to compensate for the narrow creed. It was not 
the narrow creed but the fixed and fiery centre that was their real strength. 
They had the sun, though their calendar needed adjusting, and other 
reckonings were somewhat out. . . . We may have outgrown their creed, 
but God help us if we also move from their centre. 


The centre, of course, is the atoning Cross. “The great and pioneer 
missionaries have started from the Cross, from confession rather 
than compassion, from glory to Christ more than pity for men.’ 
Missions cannot be based on the Fatherhood of God alone. (No one 
would expect this now, but Forsyth was speaking in 1908.) Missions 
spring from the Cross: 
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You cannot separate the mission and the Passion in a universal Christian- 
ity. . . . The victory which overcomes the world is faith; and faith not 
only trusts the Cross, but wears it, lives it, and dies it. The Church that 
missions really dies with Christ, and its missionaries but show forth its 
death. They are priests of a sacrificial Church. 


We can only save the heathen ‘by dying for them one way or another’. 
An eloquent passage follows describing the ways in which mission- 
aries have died, and in it comes this remarkable revelation: ‘I cannot 
remember since boyhood passing a day without pain; but I think 
my life a piece of disheartening self-indulgence when I read mission- 
ary biography and track its quavering red line of apostolic succession 
from the beginning till now.’ The missionaries ‘went because sent. 
They worked because God worked in them, and they died because 
He died and His death was sacramental in them’. Most of the above 
from one sermon only. But the heart of his missionary theology is 
there. 

4. The Gospel and the Kingdom. Forsyth distinguishes clearly 
between the two: 


The gospel is our business, the kingdom is the Lord’s. We thought we 
were charged with both, and it is more than we can bear. It is the gospel 
that is put into our hands. ‘Go, preach it to every creature.’ Ours is the 
gee, the Spirit, the Church, but His is the kingdom, the power and glory 
or ever. 


This reminds one of a pleasant story, recorded by W. L. Bradley,* 
of a visitor to Hackney College, well known for his evangelistic 
earnestness, who expressed to Forsyth, its Principal, the hope that 
the salvation of souls was the main business of the college. Like a 
flash he replied: ‘Our chief concern here is not with souls but with 
the gospel. 

n important corollary of this is that Forsyth did not think of 
missions or of extending the kingdom purely in geographical terms. 
He suggests that ‘the great missionary epochs were mainly those 
in which took place great disturbances of races, or great new dis- 
coveries’. But pioneering remained to be done in the realm of 
thought and politics. “This too is missionary work. In every way 
Christ is preached and His kingdom spread. Let us widen our range 
of vision. Do not think the missionary soul is dying out of Christianity 
because it is spreading into new forms.’ Perhaps this explains why 
he prefers Livingstone to General Gordon. 

heology itself has to be stretched and renovated by the frontier- 
situation of the mission-field, for ‘the theology with which the 
missionaries went out a century ago will not 4 what has to be 
done for India’. How true this is. ‘The Church of South India has 
certainly stretched some theologies. Yet there is more to it than 


1 Op. cit., p. 52. 
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even this. Forsyth is aware of the necessity of baptizing all that is 
of alien cultures into Christ. Describing the impact of Christian- 
ity upon the Roman and Alexandrian world of the patristic age he 
says: 
The Church drew into it the intellect of the world to which it went. And 
it did so because it went before that world as a power rather than as a 
system: as a power with a system to make. The Christian faith when it 
resented itself before the culture of either East or West had not become a 
ened scheme. It was making huge conquests while the Canon of 
Scripture, the formulae of creeds, and the machinery of the Church were 
but forming. It was a spirit. It was a life. It was a deed. It was a gospel. 
It was a thing of a es rather than of dogmas, a thing of soul and power. 
So it was able to pass, like an insinuating, subtle and shaping spirit, into the 
old philosophies and the old aspirations; which it could never have done 
had it ay oe upon them as the crystallized system which latter-day 
missionaries have had to take in their hands. 


He saw the danger of competition between different Protestant 
missions, which the early and medieval Church never knew. “There 
the missionary knew he had at his back the whole force of a united 
Christian world.’ He also saw the folly of a head-on collision of 
creeds in a death struggle. ‘Either we do or do not believe that 
Christ hath life in Himself. If we do not, our missions are mockeries. 
If we do, then let us go, and let us send, bearing in our own souls that 
inexhaustible life, opening its gospel upon the thirsty world of creeds 
outworn, and leaving it to Christ Himself to give it a body in every 
land as it shall please Him.’ This somewhat loose attitude to creeds 
which has sometimes characterized Congregationalists should not 
lead us to overlook the main point: Forsyth is criticising rigid systems, 
not creeds as such. 

5. The missionary obligation. This is part of the esse of the 
Church, as Bishop Newbigin has more recently pointed out. But 
Forsyth said it too. ‘A Church which is not missionary will soon 
cease to be a Church. It has lost the Holy Spirit. It has lost the Cross 
as a living power. A Church cold to missions is a Church dead to 
the Cross. — have religion, but not the Gospel.’ ‘In the New 
Testament the Cross puts every Christian in Christ’s debt, and 
the greatest possession of the soul is its debt; it is to feel what it 
owes.’ “The greath wealth of the Church is an exuberant sense 
that it owes everything, and owes it to Christ.’ This is the only way 
in which St Paul can be explained. He ‘was spiritually so great because 
he lived under the habitual sense of obligation, of spiritual debt. 
His whole life was its payment. He was not his own; he was Christ’s. 
He took Christ for a career. “For me to live is Christ.” ’ 

More quotation would become tedious. We have quoted gener- 
ously because Forsyth is best understood in his own words. What 

ives unity to his thought in all its sweeping range is his hold on the 
ross. He would be the last to have glib or slick answers to the 
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world’s problems or the Church’s, His abiding testimony is that 
the only approach to any answer to any question at any time is in 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. And it is to thought centred on the Cross 
that he would summon all who are concerned with any aspect of 
evangelism to-day, whether at home or overseas. The absorbing 
concern of so many is with method. Forsyth goes behind method to 
principle and is therefore a much needed corrective for our genera- 
tion. 
DouGLas WEBSTER 











‘AT HOME’ AND ‘ABROAD’ IN THE 
MISSIONARY’S LIFE 


By PER HASSING 


a my childhood I heard a charming story about a little boy who 
lived in a steep mountain valley. Every day when the sun was 
shining his eyes carried him over to the other side of the valley, 
because over there the farmhouse had gold in the windows. That 
farm, he thought, must be rich, and everything must surely be 
leasant and beautiful there. It must be wonderful to live over there. 
one morning the boy left his humble little cottage home and 
started on his wandering down the mountain side. About noon- 
time he reached the bottom of the valley, crossed the river and 
started to climb the other side. He was tired now and hungry, but 
it did not matter, because wealth and beauty waited for him up there 
where they had gold in the windows. After a long uphill struggle he 
reached his goal, but found to his great disappointment that the 
windows were made of the same simple glass as in his own cottage 
home. Tired and disillusioned he sat down on a stone to rest. While 
he was resting his eyes took him across the valley to his own cotta: 
home, and his amazement was great, because now the gold was in 
the windows of his own home. As the sun was setting he walked 
happy back to the old cottage of his father and mother. 
his beautiful little story pictures vividly that which is so 
_ and so painful in every missionary’s life: the longing for the 
life out there, and the pulling back to his old home and its well- 
known surroundings. It is also typical that the gold in the windows 
is where the missionary at the moment is not. 

The missionary is homeless; or he has, in a way, two homes, and 
he feels at home in neither. His feet are planted in two countries, 
in two cultures, in two languages—or three—and it can easily happen 
to him as it happened to the man who wanted to sit on two chairs 
at once, he fell between the two. When he returns to the country 
and the community in which he spent his childhood and youth, the 
people will say to him: “You have changed so much. What is the 
matter with you? You do not seem to be like one of us any longer. 
You do not seem to feel at home here any more.’ Many do not seem 
to understand that it is impossible for a vital person to live from five 
to thirty years in a foreign country, in a foreign culture and in 
constant occupation with problems and conditions that are far 
removed from the old home town, without becoming greatly changed. 


If that did not happen, the missionary would not be a live person, | 


but a stone. 
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When the missionary returns to his childhood home, he finds 
that the place that in a sense belonged to him is no longer his. The 
club or the fellowship circle of which he used to be a member has 
become, as it were, 2 how to him. It is very interesting for the club 
to receive a visit from the missionary, but everyone knows that he is 
different, he is not ‘there’ any more. The fact that during the short 
furlough he has great difficulty in finding a place in which to 
who § live, that he is forced to travel from place to place to visit the friends 
was | and ou of the mission, to make speeches and give lectures 
lley, | about the far-away land in which he has worked only helps to increase 
That | his feeling of homelessness. When people—quite naturally—in 
: be | addition to all this ask: ‘When are you going to the field again?’ he 
rere, | surely feels the truth of the old song: ‘I am a pilgrim, guest in a 
and | foreign land’. 

»on- Out in the country where he has his work the people say to 
and | him: ‘You have been here a long time, you are nearly one of us. 
but | But still you are a foreigner, a stranger, you are not quite one of us. 
here | Why do you talk about your “home”, far away in a country which 
e he | we have never seen? Are your children not born here? Is this not 
the | your home now? Why do you not become one of us completely?’ 
tage | All the time while these questions are being asked, the missionary is 
hile thinking of the many missionary societies which do not want the 
ta missionary to be too much influenced by the new culture, and that 
is in | he is expected to go home in order to renew the contact with his 
Iked | own culture and absorb new ideas and fresh points of view. In his 
heart he also knows that it is important for his usefulness to renew 
s so | the contact with his bases in the country from which he came. 
- the Many missionaries are interested in — and follow as well 
well- | as they can from a distance the political development in their home- 
jows | land, as well as in their adopted country and in the homeland of 
the colony in which they may reside. But the whole process easily 
and | becomes theoretical, because so few have an opportunity to exercise 
ries, | their right to vote and in that way to become personally engaged. 
»pen The missionaries are not citizens of their adopted country, although 
nairs | Some try to solve this problem by becoming citizens, and most of 
ntry them are not at home long enough to get the opportunity to exercise 
the | their democratic rights. 
the Many of the missionaries are interested in literature, but if, 
wer. after a day’s work, they sit down to read a novel, a magazine or a 
‘eem | Scientific paper, they are at once removed from the culture and the 
five | Surroundings in which they spent the day and into the western 
d in | world of thought and culture. Is the missionary’s ‘home’ where his 
. far | body is or where his mind is? 
The two feelin th home’ and ‘abroad’ are inseparable in 
the missionary’s life. This problem goes much deeper than many 
"| people realize, and it has perhaps broken more missionaries than 
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any other missionary problem. The solution will be almost impossible 
to find as long as he remains a foreign missionary. The nervousness 
and fatigue from which many missionaries suffer has often its 
deepest cause in this divided loyalty and the inner tension that it 
creates. The greatest enemies of the missionary are not the wild 
animals or the malaria-carrying mosquitoes, not the sun or the 
climate, but this pull homeward and ‘outward’. It is easy enough 
to cut off a snake’s head, and protection can be found against 
mosquitoes and the blazing sun; but how to protect oneself against 
that which one carries in one’s heart and which inevitably results from 
the calling that one has to fulfil? 

The missio works far away in a foreign land, where he 
spends his eer: | and uses whatever talents he may have. There 
many of his youthful dreams come true and there his life’s work is 
accomplished. Out there he was lifted up beyond the limited horizon 
of his little home-town and learned to see the problems in a global 
setting. There he gained a close view of new nations and emerging 
races and became engaged in their struggle; there he witnessed more 
deeply than ever before the world of many religions and the colossal 

wer of religion on men’s minds. He witnessed new nations bein 
on and shared in the creation of something new, meaningful an 
great; there he acquired the broad outlook, and became truly 
cosmopolitan, a world citizen. 

But the longing for home is ever there. Can he forget that he is 
an American? he forget his old school or the old white church? 
Can he escape the conviction that the homeland is more beautiful 
than all the magnificent scenery he ever saw? Can he cut himself 
off from the fact that when he returned home he saw everything with 
new 4 and that it never looked more beautiful? 

t should be said about the missionary children? They may 
learn to know two cultures and become at home in none; they may 
have their education spoilt by too much moving around, or—what is 
worse—be cut off from their parents during the years when they 
need them most. 

This uncertainty as to where ‘home’ is is no small burden. 
Every missionary must find his own solution to the problem, and 
it is difficult to believe that any one can escape it. But perhaps there 


is no other solution than the one found in St Matthew’s Gospel: 
‘Every one that hath forsaken . . . father or mother for wife or children 
for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.’ 
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WHERE SHOULD MISSIONARY RECRUITS 
BE 'TRAINED? 


By A. H. DAMMERS 


S a recent recruit to the oversea mission of the Church, the 
writer pretends to no knowledge of any already existing 
developments along the lines set out here. As one who was unable, 
for reasons outside the scope of this article, to undergo the training 
which his society provides for its recruits at home, he pretends to 
no knowledge of and certainly implies no criticism of such training 
at home as the various societies give. Yet this article arises directly 
out of his experience, first as a student at the Missionary Language 
School in the compound of the United Theological College, 
Bangalore, and then as chaplain to an institution of which the 
Principal, Vice-Principal and all the other members of the staff are 
Indian nationals. 

The fact that the only other ordained European missionaries in 
this diocese also work in an institution whose Principal is a national 
may serve to emphasize that this will be increasingly the case. If 
such missionaries could be trained by nationals of the receiving 
church in the receiving country, their position as servants rather 
than leaders of the church would be accepted, not so much by a 
conscious act of self-discipline and ‘holding back’ but, unself- 
consciously and naturally, as by those who have already been 
accustomed to regard nationals as their pastors and teachers. Nor 
would the advantage be all one way. It SS been said that a good 
scholar learns much from his teachers, more from his colleagues 
and most of all from his pupils. The application to the present case 
needs no stressing. 

It might be oxgees that intensively the recruits would lose the 
grounding in the denominational and ecclesiastical principles of the 
sending society, and extensively the realization of the Church as a 
world-wide society, if they receive their training in the narrower 
local field, and in the interdenominational institution which would 
be the only practicable missionary training school in most receiving 
areas. The present writer would not underrate these objections. 
But he believes that they are more than balanced by compensatory 
advantages. Intensively the recruit’s heart, mind (and digestion) 
would adapt themselves during training to local conditions in 
circumstances when temporary failure to do so would do little harm 
to the spread of the kingdom. Extensively he or she would benefit 
by the interdenominational and international contacts that would be 
inevitable. The writer speaks rem experience of a language school 
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in which Americans, Australians, Canadians, Danes, New Zealanders, 
Swedes and citizens of the United Kingdom lived, worked and 
prayed together. They had been brought up as Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and so on—a veritable alphabet of oecumenicity. 
How much more profound this fellowship, had it included common 
theological study and common evangelistic work! Again, the strain 
of continuous language study, a strain that is severe enough on 
certain temperaments, aver § be decisively mitigated if language 
study was but one item, even if the most demanding item, in an 
overall training pro me. 

Of the seudlieal difficulties the writer cannot speak with any 
authority. But wherever there is a united theological college, or a 
strong denominational college for the training of the ministry, there 
is the nucleus of a theologically and pastorally trained staff. If 
there is a mission hospital nearby where the recruits may, for 
example, deliver babies under supervision (as is part of the training 
at home of at least some societies); and a mission high-school where 
they may teach (again under supervision), so much the better. But 
the essential would seem to be the ordinands’ college. And the 
spiritual effect of the recruits sharing as far as is practicable the 
ordinands’ life, as themselves student members of the community, 
would be incalculable. No longer would it be possible for the local 
are to regard the missionary as something of a deus (or dea) ex 
machina. 


Is it only practical difficulties of staffing and administration that | 


stand in the way of rapid development? No, the missionary societies 
will naturally wish to retain the training of their recruits in their 
own hands. This may indeed prove to be the last privilege of all 
to be gladly shared with the younger churches. But it is also one of 
the most important. To share in the training of those who come to 
you is a decisive sign of spiritual autonomy, more significant than 
the handing over of institutions or even than the elevation of nationals 
to be bishops, or officers of comparable authority in non-Episcopal 
churches. It must come. Yet it also seems clear that it is on the staff 
of united or central theological colleges that European missionaries 
will be welcomed as long as in almost any other work. In practice, 
therefore, trusted representatives of the parent societies will continue 
to take a watchful part in the training of their recruits. Again, the 
missionary training colleges at home, with their fine traditions, will 
not suffer by this development as drastically as might at first appear. 
In the transitional period at least there will be every justification 
for a ‘short course’ for recruits in their home country. And most of 
the wo | places may well be taken up by an increasing flow of 
students from the receiving churches. 

A. H. DAMMERS 
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OVERSEA SERVICE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LAY RESPONSIBILITY 
By H. B. T. HOLLAND, M.B., Cu.B. 


eg essay seeks to bring to a wider public a new venture which 
has recently been initiated, under the joint auspices of the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the British Council of Churches. It endeavours to give men and 
women appointed to service overseas, whether with a business firm, 
a commercial organization, a government department or an inter- 
national body, some preparation for life in an alien culture and for 
conditions in which a good deal of personal adjustment will be 
required of them, with a Christian inspiration. 

‘People are key exports’ is the claim put forward in an intro- 
ductory pamphlet on Oversea Service—as this new undertaking is 
called. Sekar is the truth of that claim more clearly apparent 
than in areas of the world—southern Asia, tropical Africa, the Near 
and Middle East, Latin America—which are characterized by a 
growing self-consciousness or by nationalistic feeling. For the impact 
of life abroad and for the delicacy of personal and racial relation- 
ships which will confront them, young people from Britain, with 
their highly specialized training and their peculiarly insulated social 
framework, are often, admittedly, ill-prepared. A few very big 
firms have already begun to organize their own courses in preparation 
for service abroad, but most firms do not send people overseas in 
large enough numbers to justify providing courses for their 
own employees. There is, moreover, a good deal to be said in 
favour of the wider contacts established in courses planned outside 
the context of one specific organization. For both these reasons 
Oversea Service began, in January 1954, to hold a series of introduc- 
tory training conferences, in which it has the support and co- 
operation of the Cadbury Trust, the Y.M.C.A., the Colonial Office 
and the Imperial Institute. We have entitled the series Wider 
Horizons: An Introduction to Living Abroad. The four main heads 
under which this subject is pursued are: World Forces (economic, 
cultural, ‘ideological’); the British Heritage (what do we represent 
abroad?); Race and Nationalism; Personal Relationships. 

There is an increasingly urgent need to provide opportunities 
for everyone going abroad to study the new meaning of citizenship. 


1 Oversea Service, of which the present writer is Secretary, has offices at 2 
a Street, Edinburgh, 3 (30385) and 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 (SLO 
11). 
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Less than ever before can we of the United Kingdom afford to 
ignore the fact that our people carry with them a representative 
responsibility, not only for themselves and their firms or local govern- 
ment but for this country and its ‘way of life’—including the western 
Christian civilization still inevitably associated with it in the minds 
of most oversea les. 

Studies should include, therefore, the fresh responsibilities of 
partnership with others in a task overseas, and such wider social 
duties as (for example) the promotion of community development 
in some form, as well as the practical details of day-to-day living 
on the job, at home and in society. 

The emphasis is on real-life questions which demand a responsible 
answer and not on academic studies. All discussion is ‘off the record’ 
and no subject is barred. 

Speakers and guests have either some special relevant knowledge 
or first-hand experience of the territory in which trainees are 
interested, or generally both. Government, business, the professions, 
the churches are represented, by women as well as men. Nationals 
of the country studied are specially invited. 

Ten such courses were held in 1954, each focused on one area— 
Africa (East, West and Central), India and Pakistan, the Far East, 
Latin erica. Similar courses (all of which are of a residential 
character and of some six days’ duration) are in preparation for 
1955. Those who attended the courses in 1954 included thirty-two 

ut to go abroad in business or banking, sixty-three in the service 
of Colonial governments and twenty wives. 

An outline of the ig of the conference on ‘East Africa 
as an introduction to sig PO held, after an ‘induction day’ 
at the Imperial Institute, London, at Dunford House, Midhurst, 
in October last, will indicate the lines on which the courses are 
planned and the wide variety of experience and background 
represented by the speakers. 

The day at the Imperial Institute began with introductory 
remarks by Mr K. G. Bradley, director of the Imperial Institute, 
and Mr S. H. H. Wright, Training Officer of Oversea Service, both 
of them with long administrative experience in Africa. A viewing 
of films and a tour of the greece: Land and Peoples, and Cultures 
and Occupations, were followed, after lunch, by Mr Bradley’s talk 
on ‘Pattern of Government: East and Central Africa’, and discussion 
upon it. 

PeThe second day, at Dunford House, was devoted to the con- 
sideration of ‘Impersonal Forces in a Personal World’. Dr J. H. 
Oldham, an outstanding authority on race problems ever since his 
secretaryship of the International Missionary Council, presented 
‘Nationalism and Race: Powerful Forces’; and Mr Richard Frost, 
representative of the British Council in East Africa, ‘Social and 
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Race Relations in East Africa’. After a period for questions, Mr 
Creed-Newton, Director of Education in Basutoland, discussed 
‘Government Aims in East Africa’. The day’s programme closed 
with a showing of the film ‘Men of Two Worlds’, oe pve, the 
struggle between modern knowledge and age-old beliefs in an East 
African tribe). 

On the third day the group examined “The Inheritance We 
Export’, in terms of the pattern of government, technical skill and 
cultural change. Mr F. J. Lattin, out of many years’ service in 
Uganda, talked on ‘Industry: Practical Considerations of its Impact 
on Africa’, and Dr James Welch, lately Vice-Principal of the 
University College of Ibadan, Nigeria, on “The Breakdown of 
Tribal Discipline’. The evening session was given to a talk on 
‘Mau Mau—Cause and Effect’, by Mr Harvey Cantrell, recently 
Principal of a teacher-training institute in Kenya, and to a dis- 
cussion on ‘Personal Relations on the Job and in the Home’. “The 
Christian Heritage’ occupied the group for the next morning, 
the Rev. J. V. Taylor, Principal of Bishop Tucker College, Uganda, 
speaking on it ‘As presented to Africa by the West’, and Mr Eriya 
Kaizi, organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, Namirembe, Uganda, 
viewing it ‘As s»en through African Eyes’. The afternoon was spent 
in a visit by coach to Bignor Roman Villa and to Chichester. 

The fifth morning was devoted to addresses by Dr Welch on 
‘The Build-up of Social Service’? and Miss Marjorie Stewart 
Director of the Tropical Community Development Centre of the 

.W.C.A.) on ‘Practical Techniques for Community Service’, with 
subsequent discussion. The rest of the day was spent on a project 
entitled ‘Meet the British Ambassador’. After a summary of the 
course (with questions) called “The Meaning of Citizenship To-day’, 
the groups, or ‘syndicates’, met in what proved to be one of the 
most lively and creative sessions of the whole course, to discuss 
and prepare reports! upon what they had learnt at the conference. 
The reports quoted were presented in the evening and were talked 
over far into the night. At the final session, on the morning of 
departure, Dr C. P. Luck, lately Professor of Physiology at the 


1 The reports prepared in the syndicates seek to answer the following questions: 


1. HERITAGE 
(a) What do we take with us as U.K. citizens when we leave this country? 
(b) What do we expect to find that we represent in fact to the peoples among 
whom we shall live? 


2. AIMS 
What do we hope to contribute to the welfare of these peoples 
(a) to begin with—and (b) in the long run? 

3. METHODS 


How do we hope to achieve these aims 
(a) when we first arrive—and (b) when we have found our feet? 
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University om of Fort Hare, South Africa, introduced a dis- 
cussion on ‘Health in the Tropics: Simple Precautions’. Mr Wright 
brought the conference to a conclusion with a survey of “The Course 
and After’, inviting suggestions. 

The following passages from a report of one ‘syndicate’, presented 
by a business executive at the ‘project’ session of a similar conference, 
may help to show the value of the experiment: 


We take with us a civilization many hundreds of years old, with its 
complex structure, Pe good, part bad, which has evolved after invasions, 
wars both external and internal, inter-marriage with other European 
peoples, and the borrowing of cultures and skills from other nations. We 
take with us a civilization made up of Westminster Abbey and divorce; 
Elgar and bebop; Shakespeare and No Orchids for Miss Blandish; Henley 
Regatta and the slums. 

impact of all these apparent contradictions on a simple, uneducated 
or half educated mind must be completely bewildering. We must try to 
understand the effects of this European pattern of behaviour on the mind 
of Africans both in the universities and in the small villages in the bush, 
as yet almost uncontaminated by western civilization. 

The Africans will find it difficult to reconcile the teaching of missionaries 
with the facts as he sees them in the towns where live European com- 
munities. 

We take with us intolerance. We consider ourselves a tolerant people, 
but are we really so tolerant in our dealings with foreigners, those with 
coloured skins; our subordinates and those who are intellectually our 
inferiors? We pay much lip-service to tolerance, but a swift self-analysis on 
the subject will quickly show how intolerant we are when these problems 
touch our personal lives. 

Society has implanted a racial prejudice which we must accept as being 
with us and which we must take steps to eradicate. It is unlikely that this 
prejudice can be more than covered up in the individual, as the roots are 
too deep; but we must see to it that the generations which follow us are not 
contaminated with the same di ; 

We take with us great traditions in religion, in culture, in economics, in 
political knowledge and experience, and in technical and commercial 
know-how’. Christianity is probably the greatest force for good in digging 
solid foundations in the setting up of new and important African com- 
munities or nations, with responsibility for conducting their own affairs. 
The European form of Christianity may not be accepted by all African 
people; but, Pr egw the fundamental principles are accepted, the Christian 
Church in Africa has an enormously important part to play during the 
next twenty or so. 

While ing with us our western cultures, it is also important to 
encourage African people in the preservation of their own culture. This 
point was well underlined last night by the recital of African music. 

Africa needs desperately the accumulated knowledge and wisdom of 
Europeans in democratic parliamentary systems, in economics, in technical 
skills and commercial and professional practices. This wisdom is needed 
not only now, but even more as the several African nations move nearer to 
self-government. A wise and tolerant European community now can lay 
the foundation for a peaceful inter-racial co-existence many years hence. 

What we expect of the African in return for our efforts to introduce our 
western civilization is gratitude. We have been warned by various lecturers 
that this, in general, we will not find, except in so far as we have helped 
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individuals. Our way of life has created for Africans problems and doubts 
and a disruption of their old way of life. Britain has derived great treasure 
from exploitation of possessions in Africa in the past, and for this there is 
no reason for Africans to be grateful. Rather, we owe a debt to these people 
to put back some of the — that we have extracted in the past—not 
necessarily in vast sums of money, but in the setting up of industries to 
increase the domestic wealth of the territories, and to teach them the ways 
of government by democratic methods based on sound Christian principles. 

We imagine, because of our ‘master race’ theory of white supremacy, 
that those with black skins must suffer from an inferiority complex in the 
presence of white people. It should be well understood that this inferiority 
complex—if present at all—is not caused by the difference in skin colour, 
but only by the paucity of knowledge and wisdom in this modern world. 

We expect Africans to look to us for guidance. This seems to be so, but 
it is not because they consider themselves inferior beings, but because they 
have a thirst for knowledge, and we are the available teachers to supply 
that knowledge. 

Those of us with young children would hate to think that our children 
considered themselves inferior to us, but our children, nevertheless, need 
to be taught worldly wisdom by the parents. This, perhaps, sums up the 
proper attitude to the uneducated Africans, who seek knowledge as our own 
children seek it also. 


One might point out that at least some discrimination is shown 
between a ‘western’ and a ‘Christian’ civilization, and that this is 
not an isolated instance. To stimulate such discrimination can be 
an important feature of these conferences. 

Three further points. Firstly, it may well be that these courses 
can generally do no more than awaken an interest in the issues 
involved in being regarded, willy nilly, as this country’s unofficial 
ambassadors overseas—or to inform such interest where it already 
exists, and evoke a sense of Christian responsibility, however un- 
developed. The next stage, of equal or even greater importance than 
the courses, is the working out in practice of such ideals as may be 
suggested, in ordinary lay vocations abroad. Too few Christian 
leaders in this country, especially among the clergy, even if they 
pay lip-service to the importance of the layman’s vocation, will 
concede that in practice we ourselves, as church people, do not 
know ‘all the answers’. The layman’s witness overseas (and in this 
country) is not merely incidental to the Christian Gospel. It is 
unique. Without it ‘official’ Christian presentation of the Gospel is 
essentially incomplete, because it is not incarnate. What is wanted 
is not more resolutions from committees, but more committed 
Christians in action, in the thousand and one actual situations 
which confront ordinary men and women on the spot (e.g. Africa) 
in their everyday life. We all acknowledge that that is the Christian 
‘frontier’; but is it where our best ‘troops’ are found? Or is the 
Church to-day still too like an elevated general staff, which either 
has no troops in the front line, or which is so detached, like the 
Simla of the ‘burra sahibs’, from the dust and heat as to be 
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dangerously useless? We all know the fighting man’s attitude to 
‘chairborne’ troops. . . . Stage two in the Oversea Service plan is 
directed towards getting a much-too-chairborne theology out on 


the job. 

Secondly, if this unique witness of lay people is to be made, and 
consciously and expressly related to Christian doctrine, the vital link 
is the already committed Christian layman overseas. He can draw 
in to a fuller Christian fellowship some who are still on the fringe, 
and by his contact with them and with his ordained minister, 
gradually build up a small group, or cell, of his fellow-laymen. He 
can lead them in a concern to explore the relevance of their faith 
to every-day living, and, at the same time, to relate it to the 
Christian worship and biblical insight of which the ordained man 
is the official minister. In this way responsible people can at least 
hope to find ‘the answers’ from within the existing situation. But 
puzzle: find these key laymen! Letters have gone out to over 160 
people personally recommended, but very many more are needed. 

Thirdly, if the training in this country is to be relevant, and if 
those with a Christian concern for our industrialized civilization 
are to be able to see the relevance of the Church, a third stage of 
development would obviously seem to be the linking of such 
awakened laymen and women working overseas with some kind of 
voluntary agency based in this country. This would (a) co-ordinate 
and help to clarify their individual and piecemeal efforts, or at 
least assist them in approaching real oiilene and (b) help to 
provide a centre or centres where such co-ordination can be effected, 
and to which they can return when on leave, in order to thrash out 
their particular concerns with those of like mind. Such an agency, 
one would hope, would also serve to keep members in touch with 
one another, to foster in them the sense of the uniqueness of their 
vocation and help them in their devotional life. Certainly those 
lay Christians overseas whom the writer has known have often 
been, or have felt themselves to be, rather lone wolves; unable 
at times, with the best will in the world, to link up effectively with 
the indigenous church or with the local mission, and equally often 
cut off from their own English-speaking communions simply by the 
-* circumstances of their service or location. For such men and women 
there are indications that the need for such a voluntary agency as 
has been suggested is greater than it has ever been before. 


H. B. T. HoLLanp 
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THE INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHURCH LEADERS 


WITWATERSRAND, DECEMBER 1954! 
By NORMAN GOODALL, D.Putt. 


T was an African who said to me: ‘I’m not as happy as my contours 
suggest!’ He was a cheery fellow to look upon; in build, he 
showed more curves than most of his race, and a comfortably 
cushioned body was surmounted by a round, good-natured face. 
Like all his people he showed an abundance of good humour. Yet, 
although he meant to make us smile with the remark I have just 
quoted, the main point of it was to touch our seriousness. ‘I’m not 


as happy as my contours suggest’ . . . and he went on to speak of 
‘this near-late hour in our affairs’ . . . and of ‘the calm before the 
storm’. 


This talk took place in Johannesburg a few weeks ago, on the 
eve of a notable conference. I met the same man again at the con- 
ference, where he was one of about sixty Africans in a gathering of 
160 delegates from the churches in South Africa. We met in the 
University of Witwatersrand, on the invitation of two Synods of the 
Dutch Reformed Church—the Cape Synod and the Transvaal. 
There were represented all the main denominations in South Africa, 
other than the Roman Catholic. There were Anglicans, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Quakers and Salvation Army. 
The conference was multi-racial as well as interdenominational. 
Proceedings were in two languages—Afrikaans and English. Most 
of the Africans were at home in both languages, though once or 
twice an African used his Bantu mother-tongue and was translated. 
I have never been in a better-spirited conference. Discussion was 
easy, yet serious; frank, but good-tempered; and I think everybody 
felt the better for being there. The responsibility of chairmanship 
was shared between the Moderator of the Transvaal Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church (Ds C. B. Brink) and the Archbishop of 
Cape Town (Dr Geoffrey Clayton). The Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa spoke at the opening session. Missionaries 
were there from France, Germany, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
America and Britain. Representatives of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council had been 
specially invited. 


1A talk given on the General Overseas Service of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, January 11th, 1955. 
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The theme of the conference was not as the racial question 
The official subject was: “The extension of the Kingdom of God in 
multi-racial South Africa’. Multi-racial South Africa. So the titk 
made it clear that the racial question was not going to be dodged 
Yet the subject was framed in this way to emphasize the fact tha 
the right starting-point for finding a Christian solution to the 
problem of race is further back than the problem itself. The starting. 
point is the Kingdom of God and the res mr of all Christians 
(whatever their colour) to make known the Gospel of the Kingdon 
in its redeeming and reconciling power to people of every race 
So the extension of the Kingdom of God, P sm is, the missionary 
responsibility of the churches, received a good deal of attention 
at the conference. A very noticeable aspect of this part of the dis- 
cussion was the use of terms like ‘missionary’ and ‘missionary work’, 
There was no suggestion that missionary work in South ‘Arica is 
solely a matter of evangelizing Africans. The conversion—or 
reconversion—of many of the white population was seen to be as 
urgent as any other part of the missionary task. A Dutch Reformed 
minister told the conference about a colleague of his who had been 
a missionary among Africans in the bush. Later on this missionary 
was appointed to a parish on the Reef—the great Witwatersrand 
gold reef. After a short time at work there he went in desperation 
to one of the leaders of the Church. ‘I find it impossible to carry 
on’, he declared. ‘Every truth that I preach is denied by people who 
yore to be Christians. The depravity of civilization is too great 
or me to meet the challenge of the world.’ 

This concern with the state of civilization, within which the 
problem of racial tension is only one among other unredeemed 
situations, was much before the Fcc lems. conference. It was 
not settled in three days; but in the plans that have been made for 
continuing the work of the conference, the churches’ evangelistic 
mission to the community as a whole—white and non-white—takes 
precedence. 

What about the other part of the conference-titlke—. . . in 
multi-racial South Africa’? It was against the background indicated 
by this phrase that my: African friend said, ‘I’m not as happy as my 
contours suggest’, and this—as you will know—was a very mild 
way of putting it. All that the Africans said at the conference was 
good-tempered and charitable; but there was not much doubt 
about their feelings. At one point the Bishop of Bloemfontein said: 
‘A colour-bar, imposed, as it always is, by ple of one colour, 
one-sidedly, at their own discretion, will and pleasure, is the cruellest 
of human ills.’ I watched some of the Africans as these words were 
spoken, and then—as at other times—there came back into my 
mind the phrase that one of them had spoken a day or two before . . . 
‘the calm before the storm’. 
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Now, on the sharpest aspect of the racial problem in South 
Africa, it has to be said that this conference was inconclusive. As 
a matter of fact, it was not merely inconclusive; no attempt was 
made to resolve, within two or three days, the deep divergence 
which exists among the churches on the issue of apartheid. As is 
commonly known, the largest and strongest European churches in 
the country—the Dutch Reformed churches—are, in the main, 
convinced that a policy of apartheid can be justified on Christian 
grounds. To be quite fair to these churches, they are not happy 
about the term apartheid, or segregation; they prefer the phrase 
‘differential development’. Their aim—they protest—is not the 
subordination of one race to another; it is, rather, the independent 
development of two civilizations, Bantu and European, alongside 
one another. In general the other churches take a totally different 
line. Some would say that if this ‘differential development’ could 
really be made to work, they would be for it. But mostly they argue 
that the thing is impracticable; it is defeated at every point by 
economic sng p Amy a host of other factors. Therefore, because 
in the nature of things it is an impracticable goal, all interim steps 
towards it can only cause injustice and suffering. 

This serious divergence—a divergence between churches—has 
not yet been resolved. But the nature of the issue and the challenge 
posed by it for all Christians is being seen more and more clearly 
and acknowledged more frankly. Moreover, a good deal is going on, 
within the churches and in their relationships to one another, which 
indicates not only a deep dissatisfaction with this continued diver- 

nce, but an active determination to find a better way together. 

he Witwatersrand conference was a step in this process; only a 
step, but a significant one. It was significant because of the initiative 
which gave rise to it. This came from the Dutch Reformed churches. 
It was still more significant because, in itself, it was an inter-racial 
step. Africans, Afrikaners, English-speaking South Africans, as well 
as missionaries from overseas, were working together on this common 
problem and with one end in view—the right ordering of human 
a in the light of the Christian Gospel of the Kingdom 
) : 

The conference reached a number of decisions before it closed. 
Some dealt with the continuing work of evangelism, and with ways 
and means by which the churches could further this—their central 
mission—by closer co-operation. One resolution appealed to the 
Government of the Union of South Africa to provide from public 
funds another {10,000,000 a year for the improvement of educational 
and social services for the Bantu and Coloured communities. One 
of the most far-reaching decisions was the setting-up of a continua- 
tion committee of the conference, to pursue much further some of 
the big questions raised in discussion. The creation of another 
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committee is not exactly a dramatic step in a situation where so 
much explosive material lies around. Yet for those who know what 
the responsible handling of some of these problems means, the 
undramatic slogging at tasks which do not hit the headlines is some- 
thing that cannot be escaped. This continuation committee of 
Witwatersrand is not just another bit of machinery for running 
more conferences. It is a decision to get on with some of these tasks 
through an effective instrument of co-operation. The committee 
is a small one—seven in number—but appointed by and acting for 
all the main churches participating in the conference. What is of 
greatest importance, it is multi-racial in its membership. The 
committee ins its regular work on February 2nd, so it is not 
wasting much time; in fact, I know it means business. 

There was one other resolution passed at Witwatersrand which 
needs to be taken notice of if the general tone and aim of this con- 
ference are to be understood. I think I can underline its force best 
by recalling something that ran through all the speeches by Africans, 
In general there was less inclination than I expected to argue about 
racial policies or racial theories. As a matter of fact at one point in 
the conference an African made some of us sit up by saying: 
‘Apartheid is the will of God: it isn’t wrong in itself; it all depen 
on what you do with it.’ This needs a bit of explanation. As I learned 
from him in conversation, what this African was really contending 
was that our racial and historical differences do matter; they have a 
yr Pe a purpose, and the solution of the racial problem is 
not such a general mix-up that our most distinctive gifts and en- 
dowments disappear and we all become monotonously grey. But, as 
the African said, it all depends on what you do with an idea like this. 
And that phrase ‘what you do’ with theories when you come to 
apply them to people is the crux of the matter. This goes to the 
heart of what most Africans kept saying in the conference. They 
were pleading first and foremost for something simpler and more 
personal than a policy or a theory. They were asking for right 
personal dealings between man and man; they were challenging a 
society which claims to be Christian to deal with individuals in a 
manner in keeping with those who acknowledge the Name of Christ. 

That other resolution to which I referred a moment ago 
reads as follows: 


The Conference calls on all Christian persons to regard and treat every 
human being with the honour and respect to which we are committed as 
Christians, and to use every available opportunity to come into real Christian 
fellowship with one another. 


Now, this kind of plea may mean nothing or everything. Again, it 
depends on ‘what you do with it’. I have no doubt that those who 
sent this resolution out of the conference—whatever their church 
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allegiance or race—were taking it seriously; they realized also that 
if it is implemented in its full range and depth » Sr is scarcely any 
limit to the changes it might effect in the South African situation. 
The great question is: are we going to act in time? Is this determina- 
tion ‘to treat every human being with the honour and respect to 
which we are committed as Christians’ going to be implemented— 
say—through the kind of education which the Union of South 

rica will provide for Africans under the Bantu Education Act; or 
through the sort of housing and other social services which will be 
available to those who are now under notice to shift from the western 
area of Johannesburg? These illustrations, which sharpen the 
resolution of Witwatersrand by their immediate application to 
South Africa, could be multiplied indefinitely, not only in relation to 
South Africa but to Central Africa and East Africa, to Birmingham, 
Cardiff and Liverpool, to any situation in which this widespread 
problem of race exists. Will Christian opinion and Christian con- 
viction in all these places be powerful enough to result in speedy 
action? That, surely, is now the life and death issue. 


NorMAN GOODALL 











ISRAEL AT EVANSTON 
By ROBERT SMITH 


SRAEL was called into existence to be God’s witness, and even 
to-day the Jewish people seem to act as the divine remem 
brancers, reminding us of aspects of truth which we are prone to 
ignore. Again and again the Jews reveal underlying spiritual issues 
which would otherwise be evaded. A good example of this fact was 
rovided at the World Council of Churches Assembly at Evanston. 
The problem of Israel cropped up unexpectedly, for it had not 
been included in the programme. It is not surprising, at this stage 
of the World Council’s development, that there should be a tendency 
to side-step some of the controversial issues. And there is no doubt 
that Israel is a controversial subject, whether we look at it from a 
litical or from a theological point of view. Is it not so even in the 
ible from beginning to end? “The Lord hath a controversy with 
his people’ (Micah 6: 2), and until His word of judgment is heard, 
there will be no peace. 

Experience at Evanston goes to show that the churches will 
have to put this subject on their agenda. It took up a good deal of 
time, and produced a good deal of heat, at three of the plen 
sessions when the report on the main theme was being discusse 
As a result of one of the most interesting divisions in the course of 
the any: it was decided by 195 votes to 150 to delete all 
reference to Israel from the report. Readers will find nothing in the 
Evanston reports corresponding to the report on the Christian 
) ag ee to the Jews presented at Amsterdam, and ‘received by 
the Assembly and commended to the churches for their serious 
consideration and appropriate action’. The Amsterdam statement 
formed a very adequate recognition of the place of Israel in God’s 
design, of the Christian duty to evangelize the Jews and to combat 
anti-Semitism. It spoke of the emergence of the State of Israel as 
‘a moral and spiritual question that touches a nerve-centre of the 
world’s religious life’. On the face of it, it would seem that no pro- 
gress has been made since the Amsterdam Assembly, or that the 
churches have not taken these things seriously. On the other hand, 
there was at Evanston what was lacking at Amsterdam, a real test 
of the reaction of the Assembly when faced with this issue. It proved 
that Israel does ‘touch a nerve-centre’ of oecumenical life. Everyone 


present was aware of the tension, and while the debate in the 
198 
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Assembly did not allow for theological clarification, and the omission 
of the disputed sentences left the Assembly uneasy and disturbed, 
the central importance of the question of Israel was more effectively 
underlined by this division than by any agreed statement that 
might have been formally approved without discussion. The advance 
since the Amsterdam Assembly is shown by the 150 votes cast in 
favour of retaining the references to Israel, and the strong con- 
victions of many who belonged to this minority. As was pointed out 
by the Dutch delegate who was a protagonist in the debate, the 
Rev. H. Berkhof, it is no longer an affair of ‘Israel-specialists’, but 
the deep concern of a large minority of responsible churchmen. 

Before trying to clarify the issue, it is necessary to give some 
account of what actually took place, since few reporters have men- 
tioned the debate on Israel. An attempt had been made before the 
Assembly met to find a place for the discussion of the Christian 
approach to the Jews either in the report of section 2 (Evangelism) 
or in the report on the main theme (the Christian ge The report 
on evangelism was so general that no reference to the problems of 
Jewish missions seemed possible in that context. Anti-Semitism 
obviously came under section 5 (Inter-group Relations), but the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
felt strongly that to deal with the Jews as a racial group was to 
misunderstand the uniqueness of Israel, and might lead to a kind 
of syncretism which would blur the vision of our missionary obliga- 
tion to Israel. On the other hand, the case for including the hope 
of Israel in the framework of the central study of the Christian 
Hope seemed clear and convincing. A good deal of time was spent 
on this at the pre-Evanston conference on the Christian approach 
to the Jews which the American committee of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews convened at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The report of the advisory commission 
on the main theme did contain some paragraphs which suggested a 
possible reference to the hope of Israel. A recommendation which 
was forwarded to Evanston from this conference contained the 
following comment: 





The Christian hope cannot be fully comprehended without relation to 
the hope of Israel, manifested not only in the Old Testament, but also in 
God’s continuous dealings with the Jewish people. The existence of the 
Synagogue and of the Jewish witness to the God of Abraham after two 
thousand years of Christian history is a challenge to the Church. The 
Church cannot rest until the title of Christ to the Kingdom is recognized 
by His own people according to the flesh. 


Independently of this, Dr Karl Barth had called attention to 
the omission of any reference to the fulfilment of the hope of Israel 
in the advisory commission’s report, and a theological statement 
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from his seminary at Basel was also forwarded to Evanston. Both 
these recommendations were circulated in the fifteen groups which 
discussed the main theme, and thus the issue was effectively raised, 
The volume, The Church and the Fewish People, edited by the Rev, 
Géte Hedenquist in preparation for Evanston, was intended as a 
contribution to the study of the Jewish question in relation to the 
main theme, and in particular the article by Professor K. H. Reng- 


storf, which emphasized the solidarity of the Church with the f 


destiny of Israel, provided a very challenging theological treatment 
of the subject. 

When the summary of the group discussions is eventually 
ublished by the World Council of Churches, it may throw further 
ight on the differences of opinion. In the meantime we are dependent 

on the reports of individual delegates on the proceedings in their 
own groups. In several groups support was given to the reference 
to the hope of Israel, although it was plain from the first that there 
would be opposition from the Near and Middle East delegations, 
But there was no indication of the battle to come when Bishop Lilje 
of Hanover introduced the main theme discussions with a speech 
which summed up the criticisms of the advisory commission’s report 
which had been voiced in the groups. The one sentence referring 
to Israel hardly seemed likely to arouse political passions: “The 
problem of Israel was considered an especially important single 
int not to be forgotten in any statement of the Christian hope.’ 
When the first draft of the findings was submitted in plenary session, 
we noted two short passages which stood out, rather awkwardly in 
the context, as itive and biblical statements of the missio 
view of Israel. Phe first sentence, around which the debate raged, 
was so innocuous that it is still hard to understand how it could 
have been the cause of offence. It called for ‘a statement of the 
New Testament concept of the ultimate fulfilment of God’s promise 
to the people of ancient Israel, and the consequent special responsi- 
bility of Church of Christ for the proclamation of the hope in 
Christ to the Jews’. In the first day’s discussion this sentence was 
objected to by one of the Orthodox delegates, but a ‘straw vote’ 
showed a majority for its retention. During the adjournment, how- 
ever, the opposition gathered force. Among the motions tabled was 
one in the name of delegates of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch, 
of the Coptic Church of Egypt and of the Evangelical Churches of 
Syria and Lebanon. Bishop Dun, of the American Episcopal Church, 
sponsored a motion to omit the second half of the sentence, which 
had been strongly criticized by Mr Charles Taft on the ground 
that it would offend his Jewish friends. Thus we had the ironical 
situation that, in the division which followed, the missionary point 


1 Published since this article was printed. 
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of view was opposed by the national groups from the Near and 
Middle East who were inspired by fear of Zionism, and also by 
hilo-Semitic groups inspired by consideration for Jewish opinion. 
t was these two factors, and not any theological convictions, which 
in the end accounted for the Assembly’s silence on the subject of 
the hope of Israel. 

It was significar* that the most solid pe for the missionary 
point of view came from the Continental churches which had 
experience of the Hitler persecution, from the Dutch, Swiss, German, 
French and East European delegations. Pastor Berkhof, of the 
Netherlands, has given an account of the critical division as they 
saw it. They listened with amazement to the impassioned appeal of 
Dr Audeh, of Beirut, to the Assembly not to take the side of Israel, 
and not to make it more difficult for Christians in the Near East, 

uoting a strongly worded telegram from Dr Charles Malik, the 
banon representative at U.N., a consultant who was absent from 
the Assembly that day, and whose name undoubtedly influenced 
many. There followed a calmer and more diplomatic appeal from 
Dr Atiya, of Cairo. Applause came from many Americans and others, 
and no doubt the waverers felt that this was a controversial question 
which should be avoided in the interest of peace. There was no 
acne 5 for making plain the theological issue which had been 
obscured by these vehemently expressed convictions. 

The Continental delegates seemed hypnotized. This political 
interpretation was strange to them, and they were bewildered by 
what they thought was anti-Semitism in a new guise. They were 

uzzled by the intervention on the anti-Israel side of Dr Stewart, 

ishop in Jerusalem, whose very title should have made him a 
champion of Israel. At last Pastor Berkhof was persuaded to speak, 
and briefly expressed the view that this was no political question, 
and that the sentences simply stated the view of ue g-11, that 
God maintains His covenant with Israel in spite of Israel’s sin. 

The vote took place in great excitement, and three counts were 
necessary. There is no doubt that many voted with the majority not 
because they opposed the biblical view of Israel and the principle 
of the evangelization of the Jews, but because they were not clear 
about what was at stake. There is clearly a need for more intensive 
study and education on these questions in many of the churches. 

No one could be altogether happy about the result. The situation 
was to some extent redeemed by two later actions in the Assembly. 
After consideration by the steering committee, it was proposed 
from the Chair that the central committee should study the issue 
further, as the Assembly was so sharply divided. Even this proposal 
was opposed by the Bishop in Jerusalem, but it was carried by a 
large majority. Then a minority declaration was read, which had 
been prepared by a group of Continental delegates and signed by 

14 
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an imposing number of representative people, including Dr Marc 
Boegner, Pastor Niemdller, Professor Schlink, Professor J. L. 
Hromadka, Dr Oliver Tomkins and others well-known in oecumenical 
circles. The declaration, which reads as follows, will form the basis 
for study in the coming months, and it is hoped that it will be 
endorsed or commented on by church and missionary bodies 
interested in this question: 


In view of the decision of the Assembly on Friday to omit any reference 
to the hope of Israel in its Statement on the Main Theme, we feel it our 
duty to offer an explanation of our convictions in the hope that it will help 
toward closer understanding with those from whom we differed. 

‘ Our concern in this issue is wholly Biblical and is not to be confused 
with an gecition attitude toward the State of Israel. 

We s ieve that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of all mankind. In Him there 


the out of His saving Am Jesus Christ as Man was a Jew. 
The Ch of Jesus Christ is bui 


even makes the. crucifixion of His Son to be the salvation of the Gentiles 
(Rom. 11: 11). Whether we are scandalized or not, that means that we are 
into the old tree of Israel (Rom. 11: 24), so that the people of the 
ew Covenant cannot be separated from ae pele of the Old Covenant. 
The New Testament, however, speaks also of the ‘fulness’ of Israel, 
when God will manifest His glory by bringing back His ‘eldest son’ into 
the one fold of His grace (Rom. 11: 12-36; Matt. 23: 29). This belief is an 
indispensable element of our one united hope for Jew and Gentile in Jesus 
Christ. Our hope in Christ’s coming victory includes our hope for Israel in 
Christ, in His victory over the blindness of His own people. To expect 
esus Christ means to hope for the conversion of the Jewish people, and to 
ove Him means to love the people of God’s promise. 
In view of the grievous = of Christian people towards the Jews 
throughout the history of the Church, we are certain that: 


‘the Church cannot rest until the title of Christ to the Kingdom is 
recognized by His own people according to the flesh.’ 


We cannot be one in Christ nor can we truly believe and witness to the 
promise of God if we do not re ize that it is still valid for the people of 
the promise made to Abraham. Therefore we invite all men to join with 
us in 4 ears J and magnifying that God who ‘concluded them all in unbelief 
that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. 11: 32). 


The April issue of the Ecumenical Review will contain a number 
of articles on this subject, and a study conference, on the subject of 
‘the Christian Hope and the Hope of Israel’, will be held at Bossey, 
Switzerland, from June 17th-2ist, and will be attended by out- 
standing theologians. 

1 Findings of the Pre-Evanston Conference of the American Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews, at Lake Geneva, August 8th-11th, 1954. 
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What are the fundamental issues with which we have to deal, 


and which the Evanston Assembly failed to clarify? 


1. There is a biblical and theological issue. The division is not 
between literalists and modernists, between Continental and Anglo- 
Saxon theology, between different attitudes to eschatology. What- 
ever our attitude on these questions, if we take seriously the message 
of the Bible, we cannot by-pass Israel. Christianity as a universal 
religion depends upon the records of the prophets and apostles. 
The Gospel is largely concerned with the Kingdom of Israel, and 
the hope of the Messiah arose out of the redemptive history of the 
Jews. We have to work out clearly the relation of Israel as a theo- 
logical concept to the historical reality pf Israel and to the new 
salitical factor which has emerged in our time. Can we leave out 

srael without distorting our presentation of the Gospel? 

2. There is a missionary issue. The Jewish people provide an 
acid test of the sincerity of the Church in its missionary purpose. 
In a recent booklet, Jesus and the Non-Jews,1 Professor T. W. 
Manson has said: 


There is nothing to suggest that Jesus himself ever abandoned the idea 
of finding in Israel those who would receive the kingdom and then help to 
carry it to others ; and it is significant that the few cases where Jesus confers 
benefits on those whom we have reason to think were non-Jews tend rather 
oo - -” principle that the first offer and the first appeal should be 

e to Israel. 


If we depart from this New Testament pattern, and leave out the 
Jews, are we not undermining Christianity as a missionary religion? 

3. There is the issue of nationalism. Every Jew is a living witness 
against the idolatry of nationalism. At Evanston we were reminded 
again of the nationalist features in the churches which still hamper 
the oecumenical movement. Mr T. S. Eliot has an interesting note 
in The Idea of a Christian Society (p. 71) in which he suggests that 
the German national religion, with its anti-Semitism, was not unlike 
something familiar to us even in Anglo-Saxon countries. Nationalism 
is always apt to take forms which deny the absolute claims of Christ 
and the Gospel. One form of this revolt against Christ is anti- 
Semitism, the refusal to accept an alien Gospel which comes to us 
through Israel. Another form is the so-called tolerance which 
denies that all men have the same need of salvation and must come 
to God through Jesus Christ. The two opposition groups at Evanston 
were not so far apart after all. 

. Finally, there is an issue of reconciliation. In Israel and the 
Near and Middle East we have two small groups of Christians who 
need each other and who cannot at present understand each other. 
The attitude of Arab Christians is partly dictated by fear, for they 


1 Published by the University of London, Athlone Press. 
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live in a dangerous situation. The lot of Hebrew Christians in Israel 
is intolerably hard, for they are isolated both from their own people 
and from any wider Christian communion. In many ways the two 
groups are facing the same problems arising from intolerant national. 
ism. They are apt to be forced into exaggerated and unbalance¢ 
forms of expression. A purely Jewish church is as impossible as ; 
urely Gentile church. Arab Christians are in danger of becoming 
Marcronite, for their feelings against Israel are such that they cannot 
reconcile themselves to the prominence of the very name in the 
Old Testament. The majority of Christians in Israel to-day are 
Arab Christians, and it is unhealthy that there should be no rea 
fellowship of Jews and Gentiles in the Holy Land. Yet communion 
in Israel must be based on a deeper understanding of the meaning 
of Israel in the purpose of God. Missionary bodies have a responsi- 
bility to give guidance on this issue and to promote practical co- 
operation whenever the difficulties of the political situation allow. 








RoBEerT SMITH 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


AFTER MAU MAU—WHAT? 


WEEN Dr Leakey speaks or writes about the Kikuyu people 

of Kenya Colony he is entitled to be heeded, for he speaks 
with long experience, with expert knowledge and with authority. 
His earlier writings made him widely known as a ‘White African’, 
the title indeed of one of his books. Born of pioneer missionary 
parents shortly after the turn of the century, he grew up to know 
and love and believe in Kenya and its peoples. Through its hours 
of travail he has remained a wise counsellor and an unshaken 
exponent of the liberal approach to the problems of a multi-racial 
society. Now, in his latest Book! he does three things: first, he lays 
bare additional material which discloses more of the nature of Mau 
Mau than he included in his earlier volume, Mau Mau and the 
Kikuyu; secondly, he asserts with conviction that ‘Mau Mau is 
losing ground rapidly’; and thirdly, he draws attention to certain 
elements in the common life of the country—political, social, 
economic and religious—all of which must, in his judgment, receive 
attention along certain specific lines if the defeat of Mau Mau is to 
be made sure, the recurrence of tragedy forestalled and the future 
of the whole life of the country guaranteed. 

All this is most important, and no reasonable person who hopes 
in any way to contribute towards the defeat of Mau Mau and the 
avoidance of further tragedy, and to play a part in building up the 
life of this country, can afford to neglect reading and weighing with 
care all that Dr Leakey has written. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that everything that he says will be received without 
further question. This is a book which must be read critically, and 
agp wil be points in this review at which criticism must, in fact, 

made. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the point at which Dr Leakey 
enters the area of conflict over matters on which he and the reviewer 
differ is that at which, quite early in the book, he describes Mau 
Mau-ism as a religion. 


Two years ago [he writes] I stressed that Mau Mau was nothing more 
than a new expression of the old Kikuyu Central Association; a political 
mis that was een in 1941 because it had become wholly subversive. 

also stated that, so far as the Kikuyu tribe was concerned, Mau Mau 
was synonymous with the new body called the Kenya African Union, 
which has since also been banned. 





1 Defeating Mau Mau. By L. S. B. — London: Methuen. 8s. 6d. 1954. 
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What I did not realize then, and in fact have only come to appreciate 
fully in the past few months, was that Mau Mau, while to some extent 
onymous with these political organizations, was in fact a religion and 
it owed its successes to this fact more than to anything else at all. 
The italics are Dr Leakey’s. The reviewer believes that the facts of 
the situation, not least as Dr Leakey himself delineates them, do 
not support this conclusion. 

Jomo Kenyatta was probably one of the most brilliant of the 
students to whom the late Professor Malinowski taught social 
anthropology at the London School of Economics. Before Kenyatta 
returned to Kenya he expressed to the reviewer his intention of 
doing what he then called ‘field work’ among his own people. And 
a reading of his book, Facing Mount Kenya, makes it plain how 
deeply he himself longed after a re-established Kicuyo-ieud 
Whether or not the ‘Dini ya Misambwa’ movement, initiated b 
one of Kenyatta’s disciples, was a ballon d’essai for the greater 
sociological experiment is not material; Kenyatta’s Kikuyu-ism set 
out to be a vast sociological experiment. Dr pote ’s own evidence 
shows how, in turn, he brought into subjection all the forces that 
might op his purposes and then integrated them into the 
conduct of the experiment. 

In so doing, Kenyatta was ‘all things to all men’. He success- 
ame posed as a devoted educator of the young, as he brought the 
Independent Schools Movement under his control and direction. 
We see him relying on his earlier Christian associations as he wins 
over the Independent churches and subjugates them to his plan. 
We see him as the great apostle of the emancipation of women as 
he harnesses what has been, and perhaps still is, the greatest single 
source of support of the Mau Mau cause, namely Kikuyu woman- 
hood, young and old. 

Thus far, all his activities were of a pacific character. They 
were exclusively of a socio-political nature, patiently and relentlessly 














pursued over a long period of years and designed to harness to his 
cause all who could be mustered. But sooner or later he had to come 
to terms with a more intractible element, the déraciné section of the 
tribe which composed a very large part of the increasingly unstable 
population of Nairobi and of other ‘new’ towns. The beginnings o 
the gangster spirit had already been observed here, and the pri 
of their incorporation in the movement was a preparedness to use 
violence. We may never know how the Mau Mau movement acquired 
its name, nor what it was intended to do in relation to the Kenyatta 
Kikuyu-ist drive. But in the oaths and orgies with which the move- 
ment was launched and in the atrocities with which it developed 
we see, not a religious movement in any sense of the word that the 
Kikuyu or any other people have ever known, but the ‘Black Mass’ 
of Kikuyu-ism. And all this Dr Leakey portrays. 
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It is here, in chapter 4, that Dr Leakey anticipates what he has 
to say in chapter 11 by way of indicting the Church for failure to 
produce a more popularly acceptable form of Christianity, a point 
which will be discussed later in this review. 

First, there must be a digression to call attention to a most 
painstaking piece of documentation. Dr Leakey has illustrated the 
means whereby Kenyatta and those associated with him in the 
organization and management of his project brought an Independent 
Church into subjection. They subjected it first by a corruption of 
its moral standards, a slackening of its disciplinary code and finally 
by a perversion of its doctrine. The first two aspects are but lightly 
touched on; had they been more closely examined, Dr Leakey might 
not so readily have fallen into some of the errors to which we must 
later refer, But the perversion of doctrine is ably dealt with; Dr 
Leakey translates for us selections from the hymn books from which 
the name of Jesus Christ (fesu Kristo in Kikuyu) had been removed 
and Jomo Kenyatta substituted. Incidentally one is bound to ask 
whether the ‘Dini ya J.K.’ which troubled the C.I.D. Special 
Branch and which was always taken as meaning ‘the movement of 
Jesus Christ’ was not from its earliest stages ‘the movement of 
Jomo Kenyatta’. A new trinity was offered the Kikuyu so that 
erstwhile Christians might feel at home in Kikuyu-ism. Even the 
National Anthem had new words substituted for the well-established 
Kikuyu version; these new words enabled the followers of Kenyatta 
to sing loudly and fervently in support of sedition whenever ae 
subjects of the Queen stood to pray God’s blessing on her Majesty 
when the National Anthem was sung. 

The ease with which words of songs can be twisted is not 
unknown to the English schoolboy. The facility with which this 
can be done in Kikuyu is such that the most expert non-native 
Kikuyu-speaker can often be deceived. And when it is remembered 
that very few administrative officers ever became expert in the 
Kikuyu language, it will be seen how easily Mau Mau-ism came to 
be propagated by the perverted use of well-known hymn tunes. 

Attempts to use songs in rehabilitation work are having to be 
abandoned. One recent example of a song used runs, in translation: 


The lion is now almost free. The head is no longer held by the leaders. 
Kiambu have let go the tail. Fort Hall has let go of the back and the legs 
are being held weakly by the Nyeri people, therefore it is time for everyone 
now to let go completely. 


It all depends on what the singer wants his hearers to understand 
by ‘the lion’ whether the meaning is what the rehabilitation officer 
intended or the reverse. 

So far we shall be reading Defeating Mau Mau with absorbed 
attention, even if also with deepening horror. The first hundred 
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pages or so ae without question one of the ablest presenta- 
tions of Mau Mau that have been offered in print. Then follow two 
short chapters which an impatient reader may be tempted to skip 
as he ake on to the ‘what-must-be-done’ chapters. In chapter 9, 
the very grave problem of the recognition of loyalty is couched upon. 
Quite rightly the author maintains: 





It would be wholly wrong, however, to think of the ‘loyalists’ as out-and- 
out supporters of the policy of Europeans in Kenya. the other hand 
they are completely loyal to the Crown, as represented by Her Majesty the 

é. far the greatest number of ‘loyalists’ are either Christians or 
out-and-out believers in the old religion of the Kikuyu. 


But one of the biggest problems is that of retaining the loyalty 
of the loyal and of inducing loyalty in the waverers. too often 
has it been the case that loyal Kikuyu has taken the knocks 
from both sides. The whole Christian world has been deeply moved 
by the witness of the Kenya martyrs; it has also been ri htly and 
deeply shocked when loyalists have been the victims of the misuse 
of power by security forces, not least as a result of the infiltration 
of the Kikuyu Home Guard by former Mau Mau terrorists. Mau 
Mau smear-campaigners have made their way into screening teams, 
and not a few of the ‘hooded-men’, who are relied on to spot Mau 
Mau supporters when a large sweep takes place, use their anonymity 
to pay off scores against devoted loyalists, with the result that a 
considerable number of ‘white’ Kikuyu have found themselves at 
least temporarily in detention camps. Not all of this was fully 
realized when Dr Leakey was writing his book, but enough was 
known for him to warn the Government against a too ready accept- 
ance of ‘fence-sitters’ as true converts to the cause of loyalty. In 
chapter 10 Dr Leakey describes some of the handicaps under 
which the security forces are labouring. The chapter ends with a 
general defence of the emergency regulations as the only means 
whereby justice a fact, continue to be done when battling 
against such odds. ile this may well have been the intention of 
the emergency regulations, the fact is that, more particularly since 
Dr Leakey wrote this chapter, many of us have realized how subject 
these regulations are to misapplication and, indeed, with what 
facility handicap those whose loyalty we can ill afford to lose. 
And so we are pressing for their complete review and appropriate 
amendment. Fatigue and a deepening sense of frustration on the 
part of some officers in the third year of the emergency have some- 
times even resulted in grievous misapplication of those emergency 
regulations. 

With chapter 11, as in chapter 4, the mantle of acknowledged 
genius seems to slip from Dr Leakey’s shoulders; certain knowledge 
gives place not so much to speculation as to a somewhat emotional 
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and unfounded indictment of the Christian Church. One can under- 
stand how deeply Dr Leakey must be distressed when he finds old 
boyhood friends lapsing into polygamy or when he hears of their 
widows taking to the streets, thereafter finding no place in the old 
life or in the life of the Church. The churches share this grief; 
these unfortunate happenings should stir Christian men and women 
to take action about the conditions which make these lapses so 
distressingly easy, namely the adverse conditions in towns and the 
comparatively backward state of women and girls. 
ut it cannot be agreed that polygamy or levirate marriages can 
become an accepted part of the Church’s moral provision, nor that 
the faith of the Gospels can be modified, or simplified, in order to 
make it easier for Africans to be Christians. 
Dr Leakey indicts the principles and practice of the Christian 
Church in Africa chiefly on the following scores: 


(a) in general terms on the ground of it being the custom of the missionary 
church not to teach Christ Himself and a belief in His teaching as revealed 
in the New Testament, but rather a twentieth-century western Christianity, 


& {oe the missionary church proposed a code of morality too grievous 
to re, 

(c) that in specific ways this code is inappropriate to the African Christian 
and particularly to the Kikuyu, in that it does not permit of (1) the practice 
of polygamy, (2) the continued observance of the female initiation rites, 
(3) the observance of levirate obligations, 


(d) that denominationalism is a serious barrier to Africans becoming 
Christians. 


In short, Dr Leakey pleads for ‘a simple, deep-rooted faith’ that 
ignores the problems of discipline and of church order and so, 
incidentally, merely creates another denomination. 

At first sight this may seem to the uncritical reader an attractive 
plea, worthy to be set alongside Dr Leakey’s other wholly com- 
mendable Me for such things as educational reform, social security 

rovision for urban dwellers, recognition of citizenship rights and 
inter-racial co-operation. But closer examination reveals that what is, 
in fact, claimed is that there should be a dual standard—one for the 
European which proclaims marriage as life-long, monogamous and 
exclusive, and denounces divorce and re-marriage as incompatible 
with Christian doctrine, being, as one writer put it, consecutive 
polygamy; and another standard of marriage for the African Christian 
which permits of simultaneous polygamy and of the observance of 
levirate obligations between a widow and her deceased husband’s 
brother. The whole plea suggests compromise and leaves com- 
sso J out of account any oe that is owed to that faithful 

and of Kikuyu Christians who have loyally and devotedly witnessed 
to their faith, choosing rather a martyr’s death than a defection 
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from the standards which they have voluntarily adopted in matters 
of faith and order, not because they are twentieth-century western 
European standards, but because they are fundamentally Christian. 

Can Dr Leakey not see that he is asking for what is at best a 
compromise, and for what must inevitably be a debased form of 
Christianity? Can his intimate knowledge of the Kikuyu not bring 
to his mind a clear remembrance of the sense of insult which an 
African feels at any special condescension to his African status? 
And more than that, can he not recall how, earlier in his own book, 
he describes in such intimate detail the way in which Jomo Kenyatta 
subjected the Independent Church to his own nefarious purposes 
by compromising its morals and perverting its doctrine by precisely 
the prescription which he himself advocates? The African Giristiag 
to-day asks nothing more than that he should be allowed to take 
his place in the world Church with its tenets as his tenets. Denomina- 
tionalism is not the barrier that holds him back; his biggest stumbling 
block is neither this nor the difficulties of the doctrines or dogmas 
of the Church: it is the individual white man who, professing 
Christianity with his lips, denies it by his daily living. 

Africans, Christian and non-Christian, are looking to the Chris- 
tians of older civilizations to show them how, in an age of disruption, 
religion and life can be re-integrated into a Christian wholeness, 
And so, it is not that Christianity has to be presented in a different 
guise, as a specially simplified edition for Africans, but rather as 
God’s complete answer to man’s need, quite irrespective of race. 
The problem of communicating our most sacred faith to black, 
white and brown alike in Africa is every bit as real as that which 
confronts an industrial missioner in Sheffield. And, in the last 
resort, neither can contemplate compromise. The Christian frontier 
extends right into the heart of Kenya. The defeat of Mau Mau is 
dependent not least on Christian victory there. Rehabilitation 
workers and others whose own lives are shrouded in spiritual 
defeat are, by the very nature of the case, not likely to achieve 
much success. It is heartening to know that the Kenya Government 
recognizes this; the tragedy is that there has been so little response 
from the ranks of the older churches to the call for man-power for 
‘frontier’ tasks. 

And having said all this, perhaps critic and author may be 
allowed to join hands over the words with which the book closes: 


Personally, I have faith, complete faith, that wisdom and common sense 
will prevail and that the peoples of Kenya, black, white and brown, will 
jointly show that it is possible to work together in harmony for the common 
good and progress of all. 





There are several unfortunate errors in the chapter dealing with 
religious reform. On page 130 Dr Leakey refers to ‘the United 
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Christian Churches of Kenya’. There is no such body; he pre- 
sumably means the Christian Council of Kenya. Again, on page 131, 
he writes: ‘If the Kikuyu Independent Pentecostal Church and the 
Kikuyu African Orthodox Church had been helped and advised, 
instead of being shunned and attacked. . . .’ A predecessor of the 
reviewer, Dr Heywood, went to great lengths in seeking to assist 
these bodies; it was his help which was spurned. 

Without arguing on biblical exegesis which is demonstrably in 
error in the earlier chapter (pp. 41 ff.) there are inexactitudes about 
polygamy. It does not even lend elementary support to the idea of 
polygamy to say (p. 46): ‘For the Kikuyu polygamy was normal, 
and the numerical excess of women over men, together with the 
lack of any outlet for unmarried women to earn an honest living for 
themselves, made polygamy a necessity.’ The actual total figures for 
the Kikuyu population of Kenya were, in the 1948 census: Male: 
5151359 Female: 515,501. This would scarcely seem to support 
polygamy. : ; 

Actually more males are born than females, but a sex differential 
in infant mortality produces slightly more adult females. It was an 
age differential for marriage that made polygamy even possible, 
girls marrying as they became nubile and males deferring marriage 
until after their liability to tribal military service was ended. Modern 
social and economic circumstances are tending to make polygamy a 
largely outmoded custom, although, as Dr Leakey points out, the 
ete of towns has created a grievous disruption of all forms of 

ome life. With the development of girls’ education, however, and 
facility for women to receive professional training, unmarried women 
are insisting on their independent right to earn an honest living 
rather than marry or, in any event, marry into a polygamous 
household. 
LEONARD Momsasa 
NatRrosBi, KENYA 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND THE 
FIJIAN PEOPLE 


6 lye publication of two books on Fijian life, both valuable pieces 

of research, should revive interest in the culture of these people. 
We have long required a good general work on Fijian customs, and 
Fijian Way of Life, by G. K. Roth,’ will do much to sup ly 
the need. The late A. M. Hocart’s The Northern States of Fijt 
will fill another gap, for little anthropological work has been done 
on Vanua Paty A student of Fijian life should be without these 
books. If the remainder of this article is critical, it does not imply 
failure to appreciate the scholarship and ability that lie behind these 
two works. 


WAS THERE A PRE-CHRISTIAN FIJIAN WAY OF LIFE? 


Mr Roth, who has been in Fijian administration for a long time, 
has chosen a provocative title, but is known in Fiji for his fair- 
mindedness. He pictures Fijian life as he sees it. However, the 
writer of this article could write another book with the same title, 
just as long, just as truly his own observations, just as truly Fijian, 
which would leave the reader of the two books wondering if they 
were studies of the same people. That will also be the difficulty of 
the person who reads both these books. Students of Pacific literature 
are going to be more than puzzled by these two entirely different 
Fijian ways of life. The present writer’s would be a third, and he 
has been working on this subject for nearly fourteen years—yet the 
very terminology of our researches differs. The further back one 
goes, the more insistently the question arises—‘Was there a Fijian 
way of life before the Christian era?’ 

Even the old authority, Williams’ Fiji and the Fijian, is culturally 
regional, and the reader has no trouble in telling, from its descrip- 
tions, in which parts of Fiji the author served. The magico-religious 
system of Fiji (if it was a system) represented a complex syncretism, 
layer upon layer of religious ideas, survivals strong in one part, 
corruptions in another. Lorimer Fison brought to light a great deal 
about the marriage system, and it was accepted as the Fijian way of 
life. Years later it was discovered that there were other systems of 
intermarriage in Fiji, and though Fison’s work still stands, it also 
indicates in which parts of the group he worked. To segregate the 
strands of the old magico-religion of Fiji is a life-time’s task. Was 

1 Melbourne: Oxford University Press. 21s. 1954. 


* London: Royal Anthropological Institute. 15s. 1952. 
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there a Fijian way of life? One part was matrilineal and another 

atrilineal; here there were harvest cults, there phallic; then again 
in a limited area we find the Naga; again there are linguistic groups 
and scores of dialects; in one place the instrument of power is a white 
cowrie, in another a whale’s tooth; in one place kava is used and in 
another it is not; their differences in agriculture, architecture, 
navigation and war were considerable. It would be easy to dismiss 
it all, saying that the Nakauvadra people had laid a film of their 
culture over it all, but that the aborigines were most varied and, 
with this qualification, deny that there had been a Fijian way of 
life at all. There would be evidence for such a viewpoint. 


IS THERE A PRESENT-DAY FIJIAN WAY OF LIFE? 


It is agreed that there is a ‘something’ in Fiji that suggests that 
there is a Fijian way of life to-day. There is a new form of cultural 
unity, based more particularly on the Bauan way of life, as modified 
by Ratu Cakobau in the substitution of Christianity for the primitive 
polytheism which he previously maintained. 

It is essential for any student of Fijian culture to see that this 
new unity is new. It was a cultural unity achieved fairly widely 
during the two decades prior to cession. There were important 
factors, like the translation of the Bible into Bauan, and the organi- 
zation and spread of the Christian Church, which were major 
elements in the achievement of this new cultural unity, and without 
which it could not have been realized. Even so there was one thing 
lacking: though Fiji as a whole was turning to Christianity, it was 
not as a whole accepting Bauan authority. Cession thus became a 
fundamental necessity. Deen added authority and centrality of 
political control, and thus tied up the existing strands and made 
unity. But again, let it be noted, the strands were already there. 

© it seems that if there is a Fijian way of life, it is really some- 
thing more or. less new, achieved by two strong factors or instru- 
ments of unification, namely, the Christian Church and the British 
Crown. Without these two forces there is no Fijian race—merely 
a number of insignificant kingdoms, comprising Bauans, Rewans, 
Lauans, Mountaineers, Somosomoans and so on, almost ad infinitum, 
with some common elements but with many differences, ranging 
from house-building and handcrafts to ritual, kinship and language. 

Had Bau been stronger she might have achieved this without 
cession, but without the Church she could never have achieved it 
at all—except perhaps by massacre and subjection. 

On the eve of his conversion, Cakobau called together first the 
Chiefs of his Kingdom, and then the Elders of his House. He knew 
well what he was asking—the substitution of a new religion with as 
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little dislocation as possible to the tribal culture. From his European 
visitors—traders, missionaries and naval captains—he had some 
rudimentary pictures of the cleavages in the white man’s society. 
He wanted none of that in Fiji. So he en re Christianity officially, 
knowing that he would probably have to fight another war to main- 
tain his authority. At first it looked as if Christianity might be the 
breaking point of his system, but it weathered the storm; and two 
decades later it was quite ns that the real breaking point was 
his authority. By this time the Church in most of Fiji was already 
truly indigenous. So when the new authority of the British Crown 
was accepted, both Cakobau and the other high Chiefs, who would 
not accept his authority, still found a common basis of cession, 
since all were ‘desirous of securing the promotion of civilization 
and Christianity . . .’, for so it is written in the Deed of Cession. 

It is therefore with no little degree of surprise that we observe 
the neglect of the Church in Mr Roth’s book. He makes, in fact, yet 
another reiteration of the official view that before cession all was 
abysmal darkness or muddle, but that since then astonishing progress 
has been made. 

Cession was a voluntary act, but the vision pre-dated it. There 
seems to be a general failure to appreciate the earlier workers in 
Fiji who had no British authority behind them to carry out regula- 
tions. One finds phrases, like ‘nowadays at school’, which by their 
nature seem to imply that these are new things which are being 
done. In dealing with women’s needlework, for instance, some 
credit might have been given to the sewing classes of the pioneer 
missionaries from 1835. Child welfare work is said to have been 
initiated by administrative officers, which the present writer believes 
is wrong. Even some of the actual figures quoted in showing the 
results of the work of this department relate to the work of a sister 
who came out originally as a mission welfare sister. By going further 
back in the official files Mr Roth should have discovered statistics 
supplied by mission welfare workers which led to the establishment 
of Hygienic Mission half a century ago. Early medical officers 
worked hand in hand with the missionaries, who translated the 
lecture notes they supplied for them. A recent mothercraft pamphlet 
is praised (no doubt rightly), but there is no reference to a much 
bigger work issued half a century earlier by the mission. 

e are fully aware that a book of this kind cannot include the 
whole field, but we must comment on its general outlook, which 
leaves all the honour and glory with the Administration, at the 
expense of many other agencies. There is a favourable reference, 
for instance, in terms of social progress, to the establishment of a 
irls’ school, into which a great deal of money has gone, and far 

ore publicity than is perhaps good for it; and yet Matavelo, which 
was established for much the same purpose, has passed its jubilee; 
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and the mission had a fully trained woman educationist in Fiji 
102 years ago. 

This complete by-passing of mission activity is more seriously 
seen in the omission of religion from the study of native custom 
itself. In the important section on the ceremonial use of the whale’s 
tooth, for example, its use in religious ceremony is not even 
mentioned.” The writer of this article asked the manager of a big 
store, not a Methodist by denomination, nor by his philosophy, 
‘Do you think a book with one paragra h on the Church can fairly 
be called the “Fijian Way of Life’ His reply was simply, “Their 
whole life revolves round it’. 


THE CLEAVAGE—CHURCH AND STATE 


The Church demands the right to speak on public issues and 
often gets into the proverbial hot water for doing so. In the ancient 
society of old Fiji this was the function of the priest and, as has 
been pointed out above, Cakobau substituted Christianity for that 
ancient religion, and in the terms of the Deed of Cession the Chiefs 
still opposed to Bau accepted this view of Fijian life. But the Church 
was essentially Fijian—not the white man’s. Only in the growing 
industrial centres, more or less new, can the Church be said to be 
democratic and foreign. The writer of this article lives on the island 
of Bau, and sees the Church as thoroughly Fijian and as an element 
of their culture. The same thing is to be seen in Kadavu and in Lau. 
It is therefore dangerous when any form of administration endeavours 
to short-circuit the Church or to silence its right to speak on public 
issues. Fortunately this does not often happen, but there have been 
occasions of cleavage; which is all the more distressing because the 
complete co-operation of Administration and Mission in Fiji is 
essential if the Fijian race is to survive. It is therefore to be regretted 
that Fijian Way of Life has overlooked the Church. 

The reader may ask, why is this co-operation so essential for 
the survival of the Fijian race? 
Firstly, they are the two elements which created it, and the 
short-circuiting of the Church, say, for example, in order to bring 
in legislation which will provide increased facilities for certain 
‘white-man’ pleasures in Fijian life, against the accepted Fijian 
ethic, will inevitably have two thnetedlined bien division 
and decay of the Fijian people as an entity and the breakdown of 
their present social system in which the Church is central. 
Secondly, co-operation is essential to Fijian survival. The 
cleavage of Church and State is an artificial element that has come 
to the Fijian gs in modern times. It is not a Fijian idea. It is 
European. A.M. Hocart picked this point up in his research and wrote: 
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into worship and government’. That is as true a word as an 
aeeonnnnet ever wrote of Fiji. We persist in looking at Fiji 
through European eyes—administrators and missionaries alike are 
eq y guilty. Such an approach can only lead to the absorption 
of the Fijians into a country in which they are a minority, and t 
the loss of their individuality. If that is the purpose of Christian 
missions, then let us say no more about it; if it is the purpose of 
the Administration, then let the terms of the Deed of nme be 
re-considered. But if we believe that the Fijian race has a right t 
its place in the sun; or (to put it in another way) if the world Church 
thinks that the Fijian church can and will make its own peculiar 
spiritual contribution for the benefit of other races, then we shall 
certainly have to readjust our attitude and give up trying to force 
the Fijian into a white-man organization. 

Hocart maintains that the Fijian cleavage was between shar- 
manism and the prosperity cult, but that is by no means the 
whole story. What he has done in his book (and has done it beauti- 
fully) is to isolate one stratum of old Fiji. The present writer has 
been concentrating for some years on an entirely different stratum, 
still earlier than Hiocart’s. At one point in time there may have 
been such a cleavage, but it was not a simple choice between two 
elements, for under the term ‘sharmanism’ a host of elements have 
been included that were by no means a unity. The point under 
dispute, however, does no real harm to his general thesis; and he 
has raised a point of real validity both to the Administration and 
to the Church. 

Admitting that the Fijian way of life had to undergo some 
modification after cession, we may fairly say that the Fijian outlook 
on public affairs to-day may be found in a pose heard time after 
time in native prayers and cpa speeches—vakavanua, vaka- 
matanitu ka vakalotu talega. This may be rendered—‘in the way of 
the land, in the way of the government and in the way of the Church’, 
The phrase sums up the Fijian way of life. 

Let us admit that it is modern and artificial. It is like a three 
stranded rope, but the Fijian people stand in the strength of tha 
rope. As far as they are concerned as a race, we unravel those strand 
at our peril. The oldest of the elements is the vanua, and the mos 
recent the matanitu. In one sense the vanua absorbed the Jotu—this 










is so in most Fijian villages. Growing industrialism has to some 
extent weakened the vanua; but the towns are served by a more 
democratic Church, and there is an adaptability in the Church which 
will stand by it in future changes. At the same time we cannot 
ignore the fact that the increasing drift to the towns is creating 

possible line of cleavage within the Church itself. For example, 
there must shortly be a critical review of the whole system of church 
finances, which is to be faced with some degree of fear, since i 
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would seem likely to lead to a strong swing from the ‘chiefly’ (Fijian) 
to the democratic (white-man’s) Church. Even though we may be 
slowly evolving in this way, it will mean the biggest break with the 
Fijian culture that has been witnessed in the Church. 

If the problems confronting land and Church are grim, a still 
stronger word would be required to describe those faced by the 
Administration. This is the most recent strand, and it really seems 
to be the weakest. Unfortunately it will, in the near future, carry 
the greatest strain. The man in the street and the Fijian in the 
village may have a great love for the Royal Family, but no particular 
affection for the Government. No open-eyed observer in Fiji could 
fail to feel the tension that kept emerging just before the Corona- 
tion; and there are many in this Colony who feel that the tremendous 
enthusiasm evoked by the Coronation and the Royal visit were 
more than opportune. Those of us who moved about the villages 
and heard Fijian table talk knew that all was not well. 

After some years in the outposts the writer came into Suva and 
served as a juvenile probation officer. Mr Alan Paton’s Cry, the 
Beloved Country made him weep for Fiji. He picked up many boys 
and girls who had been through his schools and asked himself why 
he had taken part in educating them. To read Dr Leakey’s Mau 
Mau and the Kikuyu (though it deals with a country that differs 
vastly from Fiji), and to cogitate on the basic causes of the Kenya 
trouble, is again disturbing. No—the last strand of the rope will 
have to take the strain. If the rope is left with its three strands 
entwined its chances of coming through are better. We unravel 
the strands at our peril. 


EARLY MISSIONARY RESEARCH 


Both the anthropologists under discussion might have improved 
their data by using more of the early missionary research. Mr 
Hocart, it is true, has made some use of Fison’s work, though here 
and there he takes him—perhaps unwisely—to task. Fison, for 
instance, wrote of the prefix ‘mata’ as the symbol of the group. We 
know Hocart’s disagreement of old, for it has already appeared 
in his Caste. But those of us who live and work among the Fijians 
know that he was wrong—‘mata’ is the symbol of the group. One 
could give many iene such as ‘mataisoqosoqo’, ‘mataveitokani’ 
for guilds, clubs and associations; ‘matasere’ for choir, ‘mataivalu’ 
for army; ‘matabete’ for a priestly order; and the proposed teaching 
order is ‘mata-qase-ni-vuli’; and a team in any sport is obtained by 
the same construction—‘mataveicage’, football team, ‘matakiriketi’, 
cricket team. As these are for the most part terms of Fijian origin, 
Fison would seem to have been right. 

It is also strange that Hocart should call the souls of the 
15 
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dead ‘kalou’, which after fourteen years in Fiji the writer has never 
once met. Deceased mortals who have been deified are (or were) 
spoken of as ‘kalou yalo’, but the common word for soul or ghost is 
‘yalo’. There are many points in Hocart’s Lau Islands which 
suggest that his linguistic study was the weak spot of his research. 
There has been a great deal of semantic change in the last century 
in Fiji, and many of the key words for the anthropologists have 


dropped out of use, though some of their thinking is still coloured | 


by the ideas that these words expressed. The early missionary 
studies on Fijian culture have a good deal to say on some of these 
points, and both the authors discussed here might have improved 
their work by a more careful study of the work of their predecessors. 

Missions must in fact insist that anthropologists engaged on 
these partly westernized fields can only get bak to the original 
scene y thoroughly familiarizing themselves with the research of 
the early missionaries, not only through biographies and other 
publications, but through missionary reports, journals and corres- 
pondence. An anthropologist working on Fiji must also be a historian, 
or at least he must understand historical method. This, of course, 
takes time, and it may be claimed that it is not worth wading through 
a whole biography (few of these are indexed) for two or three minor 
facts. But the absence of those few minor facts may lead the anthro- 
pologist to some wrong conclusion. Another excuse is that early 
missio literature had bias. So has most literature (including 
anthropological research), but it is for the competent student to 
distinguish between opinion and data. 

Some of the early missionaries were excellent observers, and 
there were fewer iconoclasts among them than we are often led to 
believe. Most of the men set out to discover all they could about 
the rites and customs of the people among whom they worked, and 
their minds were not so aeeed. that they would not revise their 
opinions; they preserved songs, dances, myths and notes on customs 
and natural history, and most of the ethnological collections in 
public and private museums to-day can be traced to missionary 
collectors. Therefore it seems to this writer that it is imperative 
that anthropologists at work on Fiji should pay some attention to 
missionary sources. In a paper of his own, on the place of the snake 
in the magico-religion of the Pacific, the writer used eighty-five 
different pieces of evidence gleaned from such missionary sources, 
in addition to his own research. In another paper, which he is 
shortly to read to the Fiji Society, on the nature and social function 
of war in pre-Christian Fiji, 109 of his 133 references are from 
missionary journals, correspondence, reports and other documents. 

If the modern anthropologist wants to know fields like Fiji, 
he must first comb the missionary records. In reconstructing the 
past, library work and field work must go hand in hand. 
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Under the guise of scholarship a great deal of inferior material 
has been written about the early missionaries in Fiji. Even missionary 
historians have written the characteristics of the end of the century 
into the early period, again, through superficial research. 

The two writers se books have precipitated this discussion 
have given years to their subjects and are very able men whose 
field work, in the writer’s judgment, is excellent; but in both 
instances their historical work falls short of the requirements of 
their themes. They would probably both say that they are anthro- 

logists, not historians. But what is there to study to-day which 
as not its roots in the past? What research would not be improved 
by the student studying first the research of his predecessors? 

Though the two books mentioned above are poles apart, and 
sometimes in disagreement, they raise common issues. 

1. Can there be a Fijian way of life without religion in a central 
position? Or can religion and government be segregated in the Fijian 
mind? We answer in the negative. 

2. Can anthropologists working on partly westernized fields, like 
Fiji, uncover century-old data wilioet the use of available historical 
records? Or can such anthropological research be sound without 
historical research also? Why should the missionary research of 
pioneering days be ignored by these research workers? 

These questions are not merely comments on two books. They 
are principles at stake. They involve the relationships between 
Church and State, and again between missionary and anthropologist. 

The cleavage between Church and State is found to be artificial, 
as far as Fiji is concerned—a white-man state of affairs forced on 
the Fijian against his will, and therefore a danger to his way of life. 

Any Fijian way of life that exists in Fiji, as far as this race is 
concerned (i.e. exclusive of Europeans, Indians and others within 
the Colony) is found to be a unity finally accomplished after cession 
on a basis of ‘Land’, ‘Church’ and ‘Kingdom’. Its future as an 
entity depends on smooth inter-relationship continuing between 
those three elements. There must be co-operation, and there must 
be mutual respect. 

Better historical research would aid this relationship and would 
bring about closer understanding. The attitude of painting pre- 
cession days as black and post-cession as white is highly injurious 
to these relationships. Is it right that the entity of a Pacific race 
should be endangered by a European cleavage? 





A. R. Trepett 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
MISSIONARY AND AMBASSADOR IN CHINA 


Firty YEARS IN CHINA: THE Memoirs OF JOHN LEIGHTON Stuart, 
MISSIONARY AND AmMBassaDOR. New York: Random House. 
$5.00. 1954. 


yee will regret that in this autobiography Dr Leighton Stuart 

has not given more space to his eminent career as a missionary. 
In view, however, of the continuing debate as to what happened in 
China and why, it was almost inevitable that political considerations, 
particularly those related to the period during which Dr Stuart 
served as the United States Ambassador to China, would receive the 
greater share of attention. 

In the earlier section, this reviewer found the account of the 
development of Yenching University of the greatest interest. Dr 
Stuart speaks of this as ‘a dream that came true’, and certainly the 
accomplishments of Yenching and its influence on Chinese society 
were considerable. His own personality was a major factor in this 
success, as it was in the emphasis on sound scholarship, on truly 
Chinese character and on genuine but informal Christianity. Un- 
fortunately, the dissolution of the institution and the intellectual 
climate of Communist China do not seem to justify Dr Stuart’s hope 
that the University can regain its unique identity. 

For those who seek new light on the developments which led up 
to the Communist victory, this book may be disappointing. The 
reviewer would agree with Dr Hu Shih,’in his comment in the intro- 
duction, that the account of this period is oversimplified. As one 
who believed that the negotiations looking toward a coalition govern- 
ment of Communists and Nationalists were doomed to failure from 
the start, he cannot support Dr Stuart’s views that an agreement 
could have been reached if General Marshall had not been recalled 
at a critical stage, or that on several occasions agreement was almost 
reached. Dr Hu is nearer the mark in suggesting that the failure of 
the Marshall Mission was due to ‘inherently impossible objectives’. 

After the breakdown of negotiations, the onus for which he lays 
on the Communists, though he makes clear the mutual distrust 
throughout, Dr Stuart advised that the United States should continue 
aid to Nationalists, while insisting on reform. His hope was that 
sufficient territory could be held to force the Communists to renew 
negotiations. He admits, however, in the light of subsequent events, 
that such a plan had no chance of success. 
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The pages that follow give a sympathetic but devastating descrip- 
tion of deterioration. The growing inertia and helplessness of the 
Nationalist Government, the inept handling of the Manchurian 
campaign, which ended in complete disaster, and the mixed feelin 
of frustration and anticipation on the part of the Chinese public 
revealed that the end was near. ‘The military history of those last 
two years . . . was the determinative factor’, but Dr Stuart’s account 
shows clearly the bankruptcy of the Nationalist régime. American 
aid, amounting to two billion dollars after V-J Day, could not save 
the Government, because of its failure to practise its own principles, 
the growth of graft, nepotism and incompetence and the army’s loss 
of morale, particularly revealed in its defensive mentality. The 
defeat of the Nationalists was ‘largely due to the twin deficiencies of 
scientific training and ethical standards for her officers in a super- 
ficially modernized military system’. 

The suggestion that the issuance of the Gold Yuan currency in 
1948 was a genuine reform is somewhat puzzling. Many observers 
felt that it represented an unrealistic and ill-advised attempt to 
defeat inflation and the black market and that it was the last straw in 
destroying public confidence in the Government. The great majority 
of the public surrendered their age and U.S. dollars (virtually the 
only hedge against inflation) only to see the new currency’s value 
plummet in nine months from four to one (against the U.S. dollar) 
to fourteen million to one! 

As the end drew near, chaos increased, and feeble and completely 
pe age measures were adopted in a vain attempt to bolster up 
public confidence. Dr Stuart feels that U.S. policy at this period 
was floundering and uncertain, but he has already indicated that the 
Nationalist cause was past saving. He himself was sorely troubled, 
as were many others, to see the party which outwardly accepted 
democratic ideals deteriorating into moral bankruptcy, while the 
party of ruthless totalitarianism displayed discipline and devotion. 

e famous White Paper on the China situation issued by the 
U.S. State Department was not released until Dr Stuart was safely 
out of China. He is highly critical of it, on the grounds that such 
complete repudiation of a friendly government was unprecedented, 
and that there was a serious violation of confidence in references to 
many highly secret documents. He feels that it did not state all the 
factors in the situation and that it was inconsistent with earlier and 
later U.S. policy. “The attitude of the Department of State on the 
whole subject of China [was] essentially one of frustrated, un- 
sympathetic defeatism.’ While repudiating the State Department’s 
charge that the Nationalists’ defeat was primarily due to their own 
weakness and that nothing the U.S. could have done would have 
saved them, his earlier account of what went on in Nanking seems 
to substantiate the charge. 
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Dr Stuart feels that the Communist Government would probably 
have won American recognition soon after its victory, but for 
Communist abuse and disregard of diplomatic usages. He supports 
the subsequent refusal of the United States to recognize the Peking 
Government or to approve of giving it a seat in the United Nations, 
and pleads for continued support and sympathy for the Nationalist 
régime in Formosa. His personal evaluation of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is friendly and on the whole fair, in seeing him as a man of 
basic integrity and deep devotion to his country, without approving 
all his judgments and policies. Throughout the narrative Dr Stuart's 
own Christian character and convictions, his deep affection for and 
confidence in the Chinese people shine through. Deeply loved and 
respected by all who have known him, both Chinese and western, 
his fifty years in China were years of devotion to the good of the 
Chinese people and the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 


WaLtace C. MERWIN 
New York, N.Y. 





AN EXPLORER IN BAROTSELAND 


THE BAROTSELAND JOURNAL OF JAMES STEVENSON-HAMILTON, 1898-1899. 
Edited by J. P. R. Wallis. Illustrated. Map. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 35s. 1953. 


# Base reader of this Journal can have nothing but admiration for 
the author for consenting to its publication more than fi 
years after it was written and at a time when it is likely to be muc 
discussed and probably misinterpreted. For it is easy for the readers 
of such a memoir to pass judgment on the aims, means and ways of 
those who have ‘blazed the trail’ and to make the mistake of forgetting 
all the intervening changes which have come about and which are 
still taking place at an increasing speed. Readers should keep this 
fact in and if they wish to assess impartially the true merits of the 
book and to learn something from the experiences of a stoic explorer. 
Thanks to the seven books published by the Central African 
Archives, with a few more, we hope, to come, we can fill the gap which 
existed in our knowledge of Central African history between the 
arrival of the pioneers and the first world war. Through these 
ublications, added to the writings of missionaries like Moffat, 
ivingstone and Coillard, we can not only visualize the arrival of 
western civilization and Christianity in Central Africa, but we can 
also measure and analyze the Africans’ reactions to new practices 
of life, thought and belief. We come, as it were, into contact with the 
African chiefs and their people; we get glimpses into the intricacies 
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of their traditions, systems of government, religious outlook. We 
see the awakening of these people and their swift response and 
adaptation to new ways. 

Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton’s Barotseland Journal offers only 
a few insights into these human contacts and reactions; but, as Mr 
J. P. R. Wallis states so well in his introduction: ‘it reflects history 
in the making . . . setting down clearly, faithfully and immediately 
and without bias the folk, the conditions, customs and ways of life.’ 

The introduction itself constitutes a most interesting and useful 
essay on the inter-tribal history of Barotseland from 1825 till 1900. 
It tells us of the part played by the Makololo invasion; the constant 
menace of a Matabele onslaught; the realm of great potentates like 
Sebitwane, Kama, Mulamba, Lewanika: their dealings with each 
other and with the British South Africa Company and the Colonial 
Office. It recalls the deep influence of missionaries like Livingstone, 
Coillard, Jalla on the chiefs and their people. Finally, it records the 
formation of a commission of enquiry under the leadership of Major 
Gibbons, its aims, its work of exploration and its actual achieve- 
ments. The Journal forms a vivid historical background to the 
expedition in which Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton played a prominent 
part, second only to that of Major Gibbons himself. 

Incidentally, students of Central African history will find the 
Rev. A. Jalla’s book: Litaba za Malozi (a new edition, in Silozi only) 
a most interesting and accurate history of the Malozi (Marotse). 

The Barotseland Journal is divided into two main parts, covering 
the terms of reference of the Commission of Enquiry: 1. To 
ascertain the navigability of the Zambesi river from Zumbo to the 
Devil’s Rapids: approximately 700 miles (pp. 1-45). 2. To determine 
the boundaries of Lewanika’s kingdom with a view to laying the 
matter before the international Arbitration Court to be called upon 
to give judgment at an early date. 

The first part of the expedition was undertaken by the whole 
team of four explorers and crew. The conclusions of this enquiry 
are not given in the Journal but are implicit in the great strain to 
which the boats and their navigators, European and African, were 
subjected. The second, and main, part of the Journal covers the 
chief aim of the expedition: to ascertain the boundaries of Lewanika’s 
kingdom; but as the greater part of the Journal is given to the 
narration of thrilling hunting episodes, it is very difficult to follow 
the progress of the Enquiry. It would have been of great help to 
we — if marginal notes of names of places and people had been 
added. 

From the Devil’s Gorge the expedition transferred its head- 
quarters to Kazungula, two hundred miles to the west. This removal 
(pp. 50-100) took two full months. At Kazungula, after a short 
visit to Sesheke, the three members of the expedition decided to 
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separate, so as to explore as much of the country as possible. Major 
Gibbons and Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton went together as far as 
chief Manaiuni’s, on the Linyanti; they then separated, Major 
Gibbons taking a more westerly way than Colonel Stevenson- 
Hamilton. 

It is from Manaiuni that what may be called the ‘solitary’ diary 
begins (p. 111). From this point Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton follows 
the course of two rivers, the Kwandu and the Mashi, both tributaries 
of the Linyanti, up to the Shikului, and from there, through the 
Nyengo and Lwanginga flats, to Lialui, Paramount Chief Lewanika’s 
capital. This part of the journey took no less than four months. It 
could easily have been completed in under half the time, but for much 
misunderstanding between the explorer and the African headmen 
and carriers (who numbered fifty-three) and for the time given to the 
shooting of game to feed the whole party. 

All through the journey the explorer’s greatest handicap was his 
complete ignorance of the native language. Colonel Stevenson- 
Hamilton must many a time have repeated his lament: ‘I wish I 
knew the language’ (p. 157). He did not even know how to transcribe 
phonetically the native names of people and places, and it is most 
difficult to recognize some of them: Eshelekula stands for Ishee 
Lekula, Kwando for Kwandu, tawbololo for tobolo, Mungo for 
Mongu, Luambwa is Lwampa, Mbele stands for mabele, indombi 
for Ndombe. The language handicap also led to petty misunder- 
standings with the headmen, with whom rested so much of the 
responsibility for the expedition and for the safety of the explorer. 
But what was still more serious was that, having no adequate 
interpreter, the explorer was never sure what the natives were 
telling him about the country, its people and their relation to the 
Barotse and their great Chief. For instance, on page 149: ‘It seems 
there are certain chiefs along the river [the Kwandu] who are more 
ere | attached to Lewanika . . . the others are “Indunas a 

wandu”’.’ I wonder what Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton would have 
made of the fact that the Paramount Chief’s government house at 
the capital was and still is called ‘Kwandu’. 

Whatever the explorer’s final conclusion on his main enquiry, 
it does not appear in the Journal, and it is with no light sense of 
frustration that the reader arrives at the end of the hunting episodes 
without finding what he has been looking for from the outset. Still 

eater is the reader’s surprise at the end of the second part of the 
journey (Lialui to Monze) to read, on page 227: “The chief Monze 
came up in the afternoon, a pleasant-looking man, a Matoka. 
This is the boundary.’ The boundary of what? Surely not of 
Barotseland? 

The question of boundaries remains without answer as far as 
the Journal is concerned. Moreover, anyone closely acquainted with 
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African affairs knows that ee boundaries, as we under- 
stand them, do not exist in the African mind. The arbitrary settin 
of boundaries according to physical geography has often prevente 
part of a tribe from belonging to the same political body; and arbitrary 
administrative divisions have often cut across traditional ethnical 
units, with the result that sections of native tribes have been up- 
rooted and the central native authority has been weakened. 

Colonel James Stevenson-Hamilton’s Barotseland Journal is the 
thrilling diary of a young cavalry officer who gallantly takes part in 
an eon, Hear journey in the wilds of Africa, in spite of serious 
handicaps, and with indomitable courage, cheerfulness and endurance. 


S. SEGUIN 
LIVINGSTONE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 





MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS IN THE PACIFIC 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN THE Paciric IsLaNnps. 
By AarNE A. KosKINEN. Helsinki. Printed by Suomalaisen 
Kirjallisuuden Seuran Kirjapainon Oy. 1953. 


= eae painstaking and widespread research behind this study is 

demonstrated not only in the valuable bibliography at the 
end of the volume, but also in the text and in numerous references 
which are conveniently placed at the foot of the pages on which 
they occur. The author states in his introduction that his investiga- 
tion ‘is not designed to defend missionaries and their activities. Its 
sole object is to arrive as close to the truth as possible’. Though 
occasionally one has the feeling that the author may be inclined to 
accept at their face value rather sweeping generalizations the sources 
of which are not above suspicion of bias, whether pro- or anti- 
missionary, these are counter-balanced by the author’s own very 
fair comments. 

It is rightly stressed that the Protestant missionary societies 
strongly opposed political activities by the missionaries working 
under them; and that although such prohibition could not be made 
absolute in practice, in the great majority of cases the missionaries 
have abstained at least from overt political interference. Yet it was 
inevitable that, as the missionaries won the confidence of native 
chiefs, their influence as advisers in matters of local legislation as 
well as in regard to the impact of outside forces should become 
considerable. But insofar as missionaries were responsible for the 
framing of native laws, as they strove to bring about a more ordered 
and stable condition of society in place of the earlier tribal warfare 
and the reign of fear and superstition, such missionary legislation 
‘was essentially spiritual legislation, bound up entirely with the 
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missionary task, the deepening of religious and ethical values’. The 
laws of these early theocratic societies, framed by the missionaries 
in consultation with and with the approval of the chiefs, were 
based primarily on the Decalogue. It was the character of the 
missionaries and the content of their message which inspired the 
natives with confidence, and which was the decisive factor in the 
origin of missionary influence. 

From the ay oe the missionaries in many Pacific Islands 
encountered the hostility of white beachcombers, escaped convicts, 
runaway sailors and the like, who naturally resented the opposition 
of the missionaries to immorality, vice, drunkenness and exploitation 
of the natives. Though in more recent times the standard of white 
traders in the islands has greatly improved, yet there has often been 
jealousy of missionary influence, especially when exercised in defence 
of native interests. Later, when foreign governments began to make 
claims to political or territorial authority in the various groups, it 
was to the missionaries that the people and their chiefs turned to 
defend their rights. So it often happened that the missionary adviser 
became perforce the missionary politician. When the adverse effects 
of outside forces, ruthless exploitation of native resources, ‘black- 
birding’, political rivalry and the like, threatened the stability of the 
Christian communities which the missionaries had been so pains- 
takingly building up, ‘it was’—to use the author’s final conclusion to 
his enquiry—‘no more than natural that the missionaries, compelled 
as they were to seek outside assistance, should first turn to their own 
country for political protection, and if necessary to the defensive 
armour of the deed of annexation carried out by that country’. 

It is noted how Great Britain, unwilling to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Island groups, again and again refused the 
appeals of native rulers for political protection. Although the British 
Gateennam felt itself bound to maintain the rights of the British 
Protestant missionaries to enjoy entire and unrestricted freedom to 
exercise their proper functions, it was unwilling to undertake 
political responsibility for these distant territories. 

Very difterent, however, was the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment to the Roman Catholic missionaries who sought to establish 
themselves in Island groups already occupied by British and American 
Protestant missionaries. The efforts of the Roman Catholics were 
directed against what they regarded as heresy rather more than 
against heathenism. The aim of their propaganda was to win the 
entire population for the Roman Catholic Church, quite irrespective 
of whether they were heathens or Protestants. ‘Against the imagined 
co-operation between British expansionist activities and the Protest- 
ant missions the French set in action a counter-move deliberately 
aimed at co-operation between the Roman Catholic Church and 
French policy. This “union cordiale” dates back to the 1820’s.’ 
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In carrying out this policy French naval commanders were not 
seldom instructed to carry Roman Catholic missionaries to their 
destinations in men-of-war, and to support their efforts. Where the 
native rulers, as in Tahiti and Hawaii, had formerly refused per- 
mission to Roman Catholic missionaries, a French man-of-war 
was sent to demand an apology and an indemnity, and to require 
the signing by the native rulers of an agreement to recognize Roman 
Catholicism as equal to Protestantism before the law. From these 
and similar actions great fear of France spread among the rulers in 
the Pacific Islands, and led to the renewal of strong appeals for 
British protection, which appeals assumed an entirely different 
character after the French navy had begun to interfere in the affairs 
of the islands. Even Maori chiefs in New Zealand, about 1831, 
addressed similar appeals to Great Britain for protection of their 
independence against France, while the native Government in 
Hawaii appealed to the Great Powers for recognition and protection 
of Hawaiian independence. It would seem, however, that there is 
no definite proof that pro-missionary opinion, as such, influenced 
the political actions of Great Britain or of America. Such petitions 
for protection were received very coolly. Factors other than religious 
gained more and more in importance. It is said that when in 1874 
Great Britain—which in 1858 had declined the Deed of Cession 
offered by Thakombau and other chiefs—assumed by annexation pro- 
tection of the Fiji Islands at the desire of the chiefs, one of the reasons 
was the necessity for checking ‘black-birding’ (i.e. recruiting of native 
labourers often amounting to slave raiding by whites in the Pacific 
islands near the equator). Fiji became the centre of British juridical 
control, and the seat of the British High Commissioner for the 
British territories in the South-west Pacific. 

The author quotes the testimonies of colonial governors, such 
as Sir William Macgregor, Lieutenant-Governor of British New 
Guinea, to the great assistance given by the British missionaries, 
especially those of the pioneer London Missionary Society, in 
pacifying fierce, warlike tribes and creating a state of order in which 
Government could function; and of Sir Harry Luke, lately Governor 
of Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, to the 
outstanding achievements of missionary work in the Pacific in having 
converted the natives into the well-educated, attractive and useful 
people that they are to-day. 

his is a valuable study, to be commended especially to mission- 
aries and missionary administrators concerned with the relations 
between missions and governments, and indeed to all interested in 
the winning of primitive peoples from the savagery and degradation 
of heathendom to the peace and dignity of the Kingdom of God. 


G. H. EasTMAN 
SWANAGE, DORSET 
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THE GOSPEL IN NEW CALEDONIA 


De ta Mort A LA Vik: L’EVANGILE EN NOUVELLE-CaLEDONIE. By 
Maurice LEENHARDT. Maps. Paris: Société des Missions Evangél- 
iques. 1953. 


— booklet, written in 1920, has been published in a new 

edition in connexion with the centenary of the Paris mission 
in New Caledonia. Pastor Maurice Leenhardt, who died recently, 
tells the moving story of a remarkable revival among the native 
people in the early decades of this century. Living under an alien 
domination, with the moral and spiritual down-drag of a French 
penal settlement in their midst, with alcoholism rampant and 
encouraged by their white overlords, their ancient tribal faiths 
belittled by the whites, the people of New Caledonia had lost the 
will to live. So much was this the case that the French Administrator 
declared, ‘Nothing more can be done to raise them from their abjec- 
tion. Every effort in their interest is henceforth useless. They are 
resigned to die.’ In 1902 the Mayor of Noumea greeted the author: 
‘Why have you come here? In ten years there will be no more 
natives.’ 

But, as Pastor Leenhardt affirms, ‘All that is now out-of-date’. 
The New Caledonians are there to-day, at this centenary, living and 
stout-hearted. Man’s extremity proved to be God’s opportunity. 

The Roman Catholic ee missionaries had established 
numerous mission stations on the island. Round these were gathered 
native villages, ‘like a garden round a church’. But the influence of 
these centres did not extend far, because they were ‘like plants that 
produced flowers but little fruit’. One day two New Caledonian 
fishermen came across an old man who had crossed from the Loyalty 
Islands in a canoe. He told them of the Protestant evangelists who 
had brought the Word of Life to his people. “That’, said the fishermen, 
‘is what we are waiting for.’ 

Permission was ee and obtained for native pastors to be 
brought from the Loyalty Islands, and the work of evangelization 
was begun by a native evangelist, Mathaia, with three young pro- 
bationers to assist him. In response to appeals from the people, the 
Christian churches in the Loyalty Islands sent reinforcements to 

on the work of revival. 

About this time a temperance movement began in New Caledonia. 
The high Chief of Houailou, by name Mindia, who had been much 
rece to the whites, and who was becoming an alcoholic addict, 
signed the first pledge of total abstinence in the island. His example 
was followed by others. Year after year, Mindia, with the support 
of other chiefs, appealed to the French Administration to ea 
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law against the sale of wine to the natives. But much opposition was 
encountered from officials, traders and the French soldiery. How- 
ever, when fresh troubles arose on the island during the 1914-18 
war, the French Governor again appealed to Paris to agree to the 


_ request of the chiefs that wine should be forbidden to the natives. 


At last, to the great joy of the appellants, the President of the 
Republic signed a decree. 

Two phrases marked the stages by which the natives were 
brought to Christianity: the first, ‘I will drink no longer’; the 
second, and never in the reverse order, ‘I wish to live’. This first 
victory was followed by further reformation in the lives of the people. 
Not only did the Protestant churches increase in numbers and in 
membership, but the new life which had come to the people resulted 
in fresh attention to neglected lands, to a revival of agriculture and 
commerce and to a general betterment of moral and physical condi- 
tions. Indifference, laziness, want and moral degradation gave way 
to a new enthusiasm for work, a new prosperity, a new pride of race. 
The part played by the young men who volunteered to aid the 
allied forces in the war also helped to restore native morale. By 1920 
there were 5,000 adherents, 1,500 communicant members and 50 
native pastors of the Protestant churches. Progress has continued, 
until to-day there are 18,000 adherents, 5,300 communicants and 
125 native pastors. 

This small book tells a great story. It is to be commended to all 
who read French. It would Se a tract worth giving to some educated 
ew who still hesitate as to the value of Christian missions to the 

ackward races. 


G. H. Eastman 
SWANAGE, DORSET 
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Morturiki. By Howarp HaybpeNn. Illustrated. Melbourne and London: 
Oxford University Press. (Under the auspices of the South Pacific 
Commission.) 428. 1954. 


pee who pays two guineas for this book of 180 pages will 

acquire some useful statistics, attractive illustrations and good 
reading about a Fijian insular community which is adapting itself to 
the white man’s ideas of progress. 

There is really nothing new about the experiment, except, 
perhaps, that we have not previously seen such a concentration of 
specialists on Fiji in so limited an area at so much expenditure a 
head. The team comprised an agriculturalist, a nurse, a filariasis 
inspector, a handcraft and homecraft instructress, a carpentry and 
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house-building instructor and a forest guard, under the leadership 
of a top-grade organizing teacher. 

The reader should understand that the spotlight is thrown on 
the weaknesses of the old order and the achievements of the new, 
which, though true, represents a definite bias. ‘Before’ and ‘After’ 
illustrations of wood and iron buildings (plates 19 and 20) seem to 
the reviewer to be unfair propaganda. They were built of forei 
materials in a period of prosperity, which terminated with 
collapse of the copra market. Then came the war, when materials 
were not available, and the able men were away. (Moturiki’s popula- 
tion of 588 comprises only 143 working men, 76 of whom are ex- 
service men.) Their war-effort was out of proportion to their purse, 
and the war was followed by expensive social and church reorganiza- 
tion. Nor do these illustrations allow for the nature and advantages 
of the development team, which, after all, did only what was being 
done in many Fijian communities by the people themselves. 

It is fatal to isolate a field from its environment for purposes of 
a research project. In time, it has a past, a present and a future. In 
range, it feels influences and has consequences both internal and 
external. The project in question has made a guinea-pig of Moturiki, 
It did not sufficiently consider its traditions and relationships from 
the past; it isolated it from normal administration and it failed to 
organize adequate follow-up. Externally it has failed to demonstrate 
a lead for others to follow. 

Moturiki was divorced from the social ties of the land by adminis- 
trators who created Lomaiviti as an administrative unit; and for this 
experiment it was divorced from the administrative unit, knowing 
that upon completion of the experiment it had to function again 
under that old administrative unit—so the project was isolationist, 
and represented a principle of authority which would work havoc in 
Fiji if it spread. Local control was more than is usually left with a 
small community unit. Fijians know and use committees—but 

refer committees ‘within their culture’ not ‘in spite of it’. Mr 

ayden thinks the failure of the scheme after withdrawal of the team 
was due to the inability of Moturiki to produce satisfactory leaders. 
But to most Fijians leadership is authority—not so much ‘knowing’ 
and saying what ought to be done, as ‘ruling’ and telling people to 
do it. Many of the difficulties mentioned in the book are strongly 
suggestive of clashes with basic Moturiki culture. There is a para- 
graph in Ratu Sukuna’s introduction which seems to suggest that 
those behind the project did not fully understand Moturiki-Bau 
relationships. 

A ‘pilot’ project, presumably, gives a lead to other similar com- 
munities. Therefore it should be natural, under existing administra- 
tion and with no advantages not available to other communities. A 
team of such selected specialists could not be found for all such 
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communities, nor could the £3000 of outside money, nor type- 
writers, duplicators, projectors, radio-telephones, ploughs, harrows 
and coulters, prefabricated clinics, carpentry equipment from 
mainland schools, three weeks’ free milk supply, sawing equipment 
for local timber and a forest guard to select it and so on. Other 
communities could not expect such generosity. However valuable, 
‘Moturiki’ was an academic experiment based on external resources, 
not a ‘pilot’ project at all. 

With the exception of the health and diet programme, which 
makes good reading, the emphasis seems to have been mainly thrown 
on the commercial aspect—widening markets and increasing revenue. 
Even handcrafts seem to be revenue-producers rather than cultural 
elements. ‘Moturiki’ proves the value of team-work and concentration 
of specialists (which science knew before) and the value of reserve 
funds (which commerce knew before), but it did not show Fiji a 
way within the range of possibility. 

A boys’ camp, as an instrument of absorbing the time and 
industry of youths, has distinct possibilities in solving one of Fiji’s 
greatest present-day problems—but to achieve his ends the Director 
of Education approved methods that have been denied to mission 
institutions, or strongly resisted for many years. 

The glossary has short-comings, but as a study of a Fijian com- 
munity facing new-world problems the book should be valuable. 


A. R. Tippett 
Bau, Fiji 





FROM THE APOSTOLIC ERA TO MODERN TIMES 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA AND PakIsTAN. By P. THomas. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 18s. 1954. 


» ee book under review makes a significant attempt to provide 
a connected history of Christianity in India and Pakistan. 
Numerous works are available wherein the growth of different 
denominations has been traced, but no effort has been made to 
resent a continuous account of the Christian Faith in India and 
akistan. The present work, therefore, fills a great need and must 
be hailed as a highly praiseworthy contribution. 

The author has conducted exhaustive research among the Syrian 
Christians of South India, which has enabled him to follow the 
history of Christianity from the era of the Apostle Thomas to modern 
times. He has laid bare the vast treasure of facts almost unknown 
to Indian Christians regarding the first fourteen centuries of the 
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Church’s existence in their land. His book has bridged a large gap 
in the history of Christianity in India. 

The story of the Syrian Church has a fascinating appeal for 
students of history. The miracles of the Apostle Thomas, the sowi 
of the seed, its growth, progressing under continued opposition an 
also, at times, receiving royal protection, make thrilling reading 
and evoke both admiration and inspiration. 

The advent of the Portuguese on the western coast, their conflict 
with the Syrian Church and the final triumph of the latter are well 
narrated. ‘The various methods employed by the Portuguese for 
the propagation of the Gospel, the strenuous efforts of St Francis 
Xavier, the novel experiment of Robert de Nobili and the work 
of the Jesuit Fathers as a whole receive due attention. 

The author has described in some detail the coming of the 
Protestant missions to South India under Ziegenbalg at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century and how they continued to labour 
under Christian Friedrich Schwartz for the rest of the century, 
With the arrival of William Carey in Bengal in 1793 the incidence 
of Christian work shifted to the north. The foundations of the non- 
Roman Catholic churches through an educational and evangelistic 
programme, were laid. The sufferings of the early missionaries at 
the hands of the British officials of the East India Company have 
also been examined. On the other hand, the impetus received under 
the benign administration of later British Governor-Generals and 
other Christian officers receives full recognition. 

One remarkable feature of the book is the continuous impact 
of Christianity, as traced by the author, on the Hindu religion and 
its reformers. The author has made a sincere effort to discover the 
effect of Christian thought on Hindu philosophy, through religious 
leaders like Sankara, Ramanuja, Kabir, Nanak from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century, and again how the lives of leaders like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Mahatma Gandhi were influenced in modern 
times. The author attributes much of the political emancipation of 
India, under the able leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, to his receiving 
inspiration from the ‘Sermon on the Mount’. He often said to his 
followers, ‘Why don’t you turn the other cheek?’. 

The author concludes on the happy note of Christian unity as 
the need of the hour, praising the work of agencies like the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the National Christian Council of 
India and other bodies which are striving for the unity of the Church. 
He believes that for the greater peed of India and Pakistan the 
unification of the Church is imperative. 





G. S. SaHAI 
Lucknow 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ANGLICAN THEOLOGY 


THe DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH IN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY, 1547- 
1603. By H. F. Woopuouse. London: S.P.C.K. 25s. 1954. 


« tae? main impression conveyed by this book is of good judgment 
imperfectly discerned behind bad expression. The style is 
uneven and disjointed, the English used is often foggy and at times 
almost unintelligible. What, for instance, are we to make of this 
sentence (p. 53): ‘there was a confusion of thought, and generally 
earlier authors were more likely to agree with those of their own 
pee and later writers similarly’? This is not far from Tony 

umpkin’s ‘in a concatenation accordingly’. We suspect that in the 
sentence on page 63 ending ‘there is an inward unity of love 
and mutual independence’ the writer really means ‘interdependence’ 
or even ‘dependence’, but so strong an impression does he give of 
not having control of his style that we cannot be sure. 

However, once the reader has reconciled himself, to borrow a 
metaphor from the radio, to the fact that the reception is bad, he 
will find that what he does receive from the book is very well worth 
hearing. The author claims that by 1603 Anglican theol was 
largely formed: ‘It is right to respect and revere the Caroline divines, 
but in actual fact they were either adding to, changing, or destroying 
the first storey of a house already built (p. 186); and as he passes 
through his various points—the Nature of the Church, Predestina- 
tion, the Marks of the Church, Ministry, Ordination, Polity, Church 
and State—he goes far to convince us that this claim is true. The 
theory that the seventeenth-century divines represent the norm of 
wd Anglican theology, that they are, so to speak, the Founding 
Fathers of Anglicanism, made in such books as Moore and Cross’s 

licanism, has never been a wholly satisfactory one, and this book 
will challenge it severely. 

The book should also bring into Anglican minds a perhaps 
wholesome uneasiness. That the Anglican theologians of this period 
had a high estimate of the Ministry is evident enough: “The power 
of the Ministry translateth out of darkness into glory . . . by blessing 
visible elements it maketh them invisible grace, it giveth daily the 
Holy Ghost’ (quoted on page 77 from Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
Book V). But even more unmistakably evident is it from the 
material brought forward by Dr Woodhouse that their views on the 
Ministry were entirely irreconcilable with those of the modern 
Anglo-Catholic school. They expressly rejected the hAiereus as an 
officer 3 Christ’s Church (p. 70). They are very uncertain as to 

D 
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whether episcopacy constitutes a separate order from the presb 
terate; and though they are sure of the necessity for bishops they did 
not for the most part think that they were of divine ordinance and 
never imagined that they could be regarded as part of the Gos 
(Cap. 5, passim). No support whatever is found in these writers for 
the view that all grace flows through a hierarchy to the rest of the 
Church; on the contrary, such ideas are explicitly rejected, not onl 
in the sixteenth century (Cap. 7) but also in the seventeen 
(p. 176). Apostolic succession means to these men, not succession 
through hands laid on in ordination, but succession in teaching and 
preaching true doctrine (p. 182). Only from 1661 onwards was non- 
episcopal ordination regularly refused recognition by Anglican 
bishops (p. 201); up till then the lack of episcopal ordination was 
not considered an insuperable barrier to ministry in the Church of 
England. Each case was apparently considered on its merits, and 
intercommunion between the Church of England and the Reformed 
churches of the Continent was evidently an open question. 

This reminder of the doctrine of Ministry of the Anglican 
divines of this period should put finally out of the consideration of 
fair-minded men the possibility that any words in the Ordinal of 
the Book of Common Prayer can be interpreted to support such a 

of doctrine of Ministry as that put forward by the late Bishop 
Kirk in the first essay in The Apostolic Ministry. It is quite certain 
that the framers of the Ordinal, and of its Preface, could not possibly 
have had any such doctrine of Ministry in mind; on the contrary, 
they were anxious to exclude it. Legally and officially the Chureh 
of England is committed to a doctrine of Ministry wholly compatible 
with—let us say—the doctrine of Ministry professed by the Church 
of South India, and wholly incompatible with that of The Apostolic 
Ministry. This cannot, of course, decide the question of the Church 
of England’s relations with the Church of South India, but it should 
probably weigh more in the mind of Anglican theologians 
than it does. We cannot and should not hope to return to — 
the same position as that held by the writers reviewed in Dr Wood- 
house’s book. We cannot reverse the Oxford Movement and its 
successor the Anglo-Catholic Movement. But we can note how 
unequivocally these movements set out to reverse the achievements 
of the theologians of the Anglican Reformation, and we can deter- 
mine that the theology of the Church of England of our day shall 
become a legitimate and soundly based modification of the Reformers’ 
theology, and not a mere rejection and reversal of it. 

Dr Woodhoise does not conceal the weakness of the Reformers’ 
doctrine of the Church. He shows his judicious spirit best in his 
estimate of its failings. It is significant that the Oxford Movement 
began as a protest against contemporary practice and theory in the 
partnership of Church and State; and as we read (Cap. 9) of the 
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lous possibilities of the Crown’s abuse of the power over the 
Church attributed to it in the sixteenth century, we sympathize 
with the protests both of the sixteenth-century Puritans and of the 
nineteenth-century ‘Catholics’. Dr Woodhouse very properly 
describes his authors as outlining ‘a relationship of Church and 
State which might easily menace the Church’s liberty’ (p. 188). 

All through his book he points out that the distinction of a 
visible, ‘outward’ Church and an invisible elect or ‘real’ Church 
continually crops up in the theology of this period, and observes 
how unsatisfactory and indeed unscriptural such a distinction is. 
It is easy to understand his objection to this kind of doctrine; the 
history of many churches of the Reformed tradition proves what a 
will o’ the wisp it is. And yet we are not quite satisfied that thought 
about the unity and disunity of the Church will not eventually lead 
most theologians to make some distinction analogous to this one, 
though certainly not exactly on the lines of the distinction made in 
the sixteenth century. “The Reformers defined the Church primarily 
. . . in relation to grace and faith, not to institutional continuity’ 
(p. 57). As far as institutional continuity goes, the Church to-day is 
eoply divided, and yet almost all are agreed that the Church is 
also in some sense one. The Evanston Assembly’s Faith and Order 
section report accounted for this contradiction by applying the 
phrase simul iustus et peccator. The Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
theologians incline to say that though individual members of the 
Church may be sinners the Church as a whole is sinless. It is hard 
not to assume a distinction somehow between the Church in God’s 
design and the empirical Church. But this is only one example of 
how useful a function Dr Woodhouse’s book is likely~to fulfil in 
making us think about the Church. 


R. P. C. Hanson 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
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Tuomas Bray. By H. P. THompson. Portrait. London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
1954- 


pen spiritual movement which we can discern in the course 
of church history bears the typical characteristics of its founder, 
especially in its early years. An exact knowledge, therefore, of the 
personal lives of those men who stand at the beginning of a move- 
ment is necessary if we are to understand aright the development 
in the history of church and mission. 
Thomas Bray (1658-1729) is a singular personality, whose 
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importance for the history of the Anglican Church and for the 
development of the subsequent missionary societies can hardly 
be overestimated. He was a brilliant organizer, whose insight and 
knowledge, as well as his methods, to a large extent still provide 
a model to-day. He was an ingenious initiator who supported 
a great idea with his own energies and property, being entirely 
meticulous in all matters of everyday life. He carried out his 
aims with a firm will-power, constantly looking for new ways in 
which to realize his schemes. But in himself he was modest and 
unpretentious. Unflaggingly at work, Bray founded the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, two organizations which were of Breat 
importance for the development of thinking on the Church on 
the European continent as well as in America. Bray was never a 
leader of the organizations which he founded: a good strategist, 
he always stood Rach, holding the threads in his hands. Emerging 
from the remoteness of his little parish of Sheldon, Derbyshire, 
he became within a few years a Commissary for Maryland, the 
man whose ideas and schemes for a revival of church life were 
propagated all over England. His proposals for catechizing youth 
and establishing libraries for clergy and laymen, for school work 
and for the improvement of the devotional life within the Church 
inspired all the leading churchmen of his day, his friends as well as 
his opponents. When the societies which he founded were in full 
— he retired to his parish, though in his heart he was always 
wi i 

Canon Overton is surely right in saying that ‘no man did more 
for the Church at home and abroad, and no man received less from 
her in the way of earthly recompense’. It is the merit of the Rev. 
H. P. Thompson that he has discovered afresh the shadowy figure 
of Thomas Bray. His biography affords an intuitive, brilliant and 
all-round picture of the man. Through his thorough study of the 
sources, Mr Thompson enables the reader to form a complete and 
true tg ent for himself which in no way ignores the weaker 
points in Bray’s character, which were also known to those of his 
contemporaries who opposed him. Looking at Bray’s life-work one 
can hardly speak of mission—as Mr Thompson does—since Bray’s 
purpose was clearly to revive church life in England and the Colonies, 
rather than ‘mission’ in the New Testament sense. In spite of Mr 
Thompson’s criticism of Puritanism, which does not always seem 
justified, his book makes a valuable contribution to research into 
the history of the Church in England. 


Fritz LAUBACH 
‘TUEBINGEN 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


MippLe East Survey. The Political, Social and en Het Problems. 
By S. A. Morrison. London. S.C.M. Press. 128. 6d. 1954. 


Ar last, in the small compass of less than two hundred pages, the 
attempt has nm made to examine the problems of that 
region of the world still too little understood and appreciated in 
the present day. Here are twelve chapters on a well-worn theme 
for those who have followed the tragic events that have trailed the 
peoretenen of the Balfour Declaration of 1917; for its ramifications 
ave by no means been confined to what was ‘Palestine’. Most 
people, however, who have turned their minds and pens to elucida- 
tion have done so from a distance. This is not the case with Mr 
Morrison, for he served the Church Missionary Society in Egypt 
for thirty years, most of the time as secretary of the local mission. 
There is scarcely a page in the book on which many readers will 
not visualize the writer at conferences, an poate a authori 
on religious toleration or on the relations of missions wit 
governments. 
The approach, accordingly, is from the missionary, ergo Christian, 
0 a for the author, with his survey in particular of the 
/ -Jewish’ conflict, has never occupied the ‘grandstand’ position 
of politicians and self-constituted critics, who know neither the 
people of the Near East nor their language nor their thought- 
orms. The author’s experience in the Nile Vall forbids any other 
attitude than one of understanding sympathy. The book is more 
authoritative than most others and is the result of experience 
coupled with as much reading as came within the scope of secretarial 
life, as exemplified in the ‘Selected Bibliography’. It can be accepted 
as a fair and objective summary of an increasingly complex situation. 
The West still needs to understand the various connotations of 
the term ‘Arab’. After what has transpired it must be difficult to 
differentiate between the Arabs of Palestine, the Arab States, the 
Arab League. This book will help to make matters clearer. But the 
information afforded by ‘Israel’ on page 45 needs overhauling. 
Which ‘Arab Commanders ordered them [the Arabs of Palestine] 
to leave their homes’, even if they did? (Dar Yessin on this page is a 
mistake for Deir Yasin). While it may be true now that the Arab 
States ‘profess willingness to co-operate in the task of refugee 
relief? without the admission of financial responsibility, it should 
be remembered that for the first nine months Lebanon and Syria 
maintained as well as housed their refugees. On page 61 the release 
of frozen assets and the payment of com tion be refugee property 
are described as issues between the Arab States and Israel. This 
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issue is surely one that concerns the victims and the dispossessed— 
not their hosts. It is not parallel to the situation obtaining between 
Israel and Iraq. Comparatively few refugees are affected by frozen 
assets. The vast proportion are concerned in the loss of their share 
of landed property. But these are blemishes in a story that is well 
told and they can be remedied in a second edition. There is a friendly 
frankness in the author’s unhesitating criticisms and apportionment 
of blame, though we sometimes wonder whether he is sometimes 
giving his own views or those of others - particular the third 
sentence on page 65). The sentences at the close of the same chapter 
(5) would not command universal agreement. We are glad, however, 
to echo the truth of other statements and to applaud the brave 
wisdom of writing (p. 74) that ‘no one need be surprised that the 
United Nations’ stock in the Middle East stands almost at zero’. 
It is true, too, that (p. 64) ‘many Jews experience pangs of conscience 
about the Arab refugees’. Most people will acclaim the judgment 
that the Middle East is evenetiis ‘its almost complete freedom 
from racial and colour prejudice’ (p. 93). The author knows the 
struggle in the Orient vis-a-vis diverse ideologies. In his consideration 
of Communism, as in the chapter on Islam, facts are presented 
which demand the attention of westerners, Christian and non- 
Christian alike. ‘Political parties centre on personalities rather than 
rinciples’ (p. 103). Readers will be grateful for the assessment of 
Israel’s Aspirations and ne Raper whether in agreement or 
the reverse. There is very little on which Mr Morrison has not 
touched—in some cases all too briefly. But we know of no one else 
more capable of such a multum in parvo, and the S.C.M. Press 
should be commended for choosing the right author to attempt an 
interpretation of this area of world tension. 
here is one small omission, for Aleppo is left out of the list 
of cities with the larger populations. Like Damascus, it has tradi- 
tions of Abraham and has more inhabitants than the — of Syria. 
On page 145 there is a more questionable statement. To talk about 
the revival of anti-Semitism in the Arab States is surely wrong on 
two counts. First, until the rise of political Zionism there was nothing 
in Arab lands approaching what has been so long mistakenly called 
‘anti-Semitism’ in the West. How, then, could there be a revival of 
what never existed? Secondly the Arabs in the world to-day are 
probably more ‘semitic’ than the vast majority of Jews; so how can 
the Semite be anti-Semitic? 

But the final chapter on the Christian Church should be read and 
pondered by theological students in our colleges and by all con- 
cerned for the oecumenical movement: the assets and the liabilities, 
the pressure of Islam through the centuries, the Crusades, the 
ouster of presenting Christianity to the Muslim world, the 
‘exports’ of the so-called Christian West to the ‘Middle East’, the 
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methods adopted by Christian missionaries to convince Muslims 
of the truth of the Gospel, the misunderstanding of the motive 
which inspired Christian service, the attitude of Arab Christians 
to biblical references to ‘Israel’ and ‘Zion’—these matters and 
much else are discussed in answer to the question: ‘What of the 
Christian Church in the Middle East?’. 


E. F. F. BisHop 
GLasGow 
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SociaL WELFARE Work IN Jamaica: A study of the Jamaica Social 
Welfare Commission. By RoGeR Marier. Paris: U.N.8.3.C.0. Fr. 
350. 78. 6d. $1.25. 1953. 


time it is social welfare that is reviewed in the monograph by 

r Roger Marier. The field has been narrowed down to a study of 
the work of the Social Welfare Commission which is the present 
development of Jamaica Welfare Ltd. Other welfare agencies, 
including the Church, are acknowledged. It is a factual study which 
students of social welfare work everywhere will welcome. Though 
a record of a work not entirely unblemished by failures, it is the story 
of the failures that will prove most enlightening to the student of 
these matters. 

The story of the formation and development of Jamaica Welfare 
Ltd, under the inspired leadership of Mr Norman Manley (now 
Chief Minister of Jamaica) and financed by grants from the banana 
shipping pre mn is an absorbing one. It tells of the wholly 
devoted, intelligent and completely disinterested leadership of 
some of the finest people who have served Jamaica. Their ambitious 
and imaginative schemes re-orientated the Jamaican peasantry, im- 
proved its economic status and brought a more satisfying way of life 
to the villages. Although this is true, the gulf between theory and 

ractice, idea and action, aim and achievement, exists for Jamaica 
elfare Ltd as much as for the rest of us. 

Mr Marier has done his work well and there is little that has 
escaped his notice. His chapter on social and economic problems is 
rather inadequate. But it would be churlish to blame him too much 
for this in a monograph of this kind. Nevertheless, it ought to be 
admitted that the economic problem goes deeper than Mr Marier 
indicates. 

The basic working idea which Mr Norman Manley insisted on, 
when beginning Jamaica Welfare Ltd, was that it was not to be 
simply a charitable organization. To do the job that Jamaica needed 
it would have to initiate self-help programmes. So long as Jamaica 


J imei is the subject of another excellent Unesco study. This 
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Welfare Ltd and its successor the Social Welfare Commission kept 
this idea in the forefront, they never went far wrong. Whenever 
they became paternalistic the results were disastrous. 

Jamaica Welfare was at its best in the better villages campaign 
which was inspired by F. L. Brayne’s Better Villages. The co-opera- 
tive movement initiated and nurtured by Jamaica Welfare is a solid 
achievement which affects Jamaican life at many points. The very 
successful nutrition campaign (‘Food for Family Fitness’) demon- 
strated successfully some of the techniques of mass education. All 


this Mr Marier has shown in the detail that students of the social § 


sciences want. 

For Christian people the book raises many questions. Mr Marier 
was not making a study of all agencies affecting social welfare and 
could not have been expected to produce a study of the Church’s 
réle in Jamaica and its effectiveness as an instrument of social change. 
There is room for such a study and it on a make sorry reading. 
Yet one cannot help feelin that the professional special welfare 
officer or student, like Mr Marier, is far from understanding the 
dynamic potential of the Church. It is so clear that all our plans 
and schemes for social improvement come to grief on the sinfulness 
of men. It is equally clear that the social welfare agencies are hardly 
equipped to deal with a problem so ‘original’. But is the Church, 
either, so equipped? 

Lewis DavIDSON 

JAMAICA 





A TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


TeacHInG RELIGION: Teachers’ Handbook for use with an Agreed 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction. By A. W. Banks. London: 
Atlantis Press. 12s. 6d. 1954. 


A’ the same time as the English Education Act of 1944 was 
being framed, the Christian Council of the Gold Coast was 
iving effect to the ee om which is vital to the settlement achieved 

4 Mr Butler—that of Agreed Syllabus. In 1945 an admirable 

Syllabus for Infant and Junior Schools was published under 
the Council’s direction, and this was followed in 1952 by an equally 
excellent Syllabus for the Middle School four years. Now we have 

a Handbook which should be of value to teachers of. boys and girls 

between twelve and sixteen in any country where English is used. 

All three volumes were prepared by Mr Banks for the Council, the 

Handbook being submi in draft to an inter-church committee 

appointed by the Council and submitted also to the Christian 

uncils of Sierra Leone and Nigeria. Thus the Bishop of Accra, 
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Chairman of the Gold Coast Council, can say in his Foreword: 
‘We can therefore offer this book to both Protestant and Catholic 
teachers for use in all non-Roman-Catholic schools, and in Govern- 
ment and Local Authority schools’. This notable achievement is, 
then, thoroughly oecumenical. Moreover, the churches, not the 
State, took the initiative, and the State has accepted what the 
have agreed upon. The quality of the Syllabuses and the Handbook 
is high, educationally and with respect to biblical studies. While 


_ from the technical and practical standpoints they can be commended 


without reserve, their insistent purpose is that boys and girls may 
be helped not only to know, love and understand the Bible but also 
to become convinced, informed and active Christian men and women. 
So that the teaching may be adapted to the rate at which parti- 
cular groups of children develop, the Middle School Syllabus is not 
divided into years or terms, but into sections. Teachers are repeatedly 
reminded of the importance of encouraging children to think for 
themselves, ask questions and thrash out their problems thoroughly. 
Three of the longest sections are devoted to the Christian Church 
in the first century, the growth of the Church, and Christian thought 
and life respectively. This means that the relationship between the 
New Testament and the Church of to-day is made very clear, and 
that modern problems of belief and conduct are discussed, as they 
should be, in the class-room. Churches and teachers are fortunate 
in being able to reckon on three periods of Scripture-teaching each 
week in the Middle Schools, and thus on having a chance to lay a 
sound foundation for the Christian Faith and way of life common 
to all the churches. 

The treatment of the selected passages is expository, less atten- 
tion being given than in many English Syllabuses to points of 
archaeology, historical and social ba ground, the constructive use 
of biblical *« criticism and the like. Use is made of these where they 
illuminate the truth to be taught, but there is no discussion of them 
for their own sake. This is right, but at times it results in an apparent 
lack of thoroughness, in contrast with the handling of historical 
and literary studies with pupils of this age-group. The book is 
intended for the teacher and will be of more service to the non- 
specialist than to the teacher already versed in the subject. It would 
have been an advantage if more advanced books, still suited to the 
non-specialist, could have been included in the brief bibliography. 
Even that, however, would not have obviated the only real weakness 
in the book, which is that some of the questions which confront 
every teacher of a lively-minded group of adolescents in this ‘scien- 
tific’ and increasingly, though superficially, rationalist age are not 
discussed at all. For example, it is not enough to say, “This miracle 
is hard to understand’, or, “The details of exactly what happened 
here may be difficult to reconstruct’, when a Nature miracle is the 
17 
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theme of the lesson. One wishes that there could have been a page 
or two of straightforward discussion of the place and meaning of 








miracle, ae ag in the life and teaching of Jesus, and that this 
could have been as succinct and lucid as the page on the Birth-stories. 
Similarly in one or two matters of Christian doctrine and ethics, 
To say flatly, ‘According to God’s intention, divorce is sinful’, will 
raise more problems than it solves unless it is made clear that the 

i envisaged in this book is marriage between two a 
who have understood and accepted the Christian basis of it, whereas 
all too often a Christian is involved in a marriage which is not so 
based. No book of this range, however, could satisfy all who read 
and use it in every respect, and to raise one or two demurrers of 
this kind is a tribute to the general level of thought and purpose 
which distinguishes this one. 

Bastt A. YEAXLEE 
OxFoRD 


CROSS-BEARERS 


Tue SpLenpip Burpen. A play in three acts. By MARGARET STANLEY- 
Wrencu. London: Edin burgh House Press. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 1954. 


Dg my ong as ‘a play in three acts’, The Splendid Burden is in 
fact three one-act plays, each divided into three scenes. This 
dilemma has arisen through a desire to write a play which could be 
te in parts or in its entirety. The necessary compromises have 
mn too great and the unity of the play has been sacrificed. Never- 
pe the separate acts would play well on their own or as a triple 
The subjects are stimulating—the conversion to Christianity of 
Simon of Cyrene and his family; another conversion of one of his 
descendants through the example of persecuted Christians and the 
reassertion of Christian belief in a young African. The last is the 
most convincing, mainly because it deals with a reaffirming of 
Christian belief and not with a sudden conversion, which in the 
other two plays seems very strained in the quick action required in 
a one-act play (assuming that the audience will be not entirel 
composed of believers, and that the revelation of Christian tru 
must somehow be made convincing in terms of the human experience 
of non-believers). That is one of the constant problems of writers 
who wish to create plays for evangelistic purposes, but who them- 


selves may never have known what it was to be a non-believer, and so 


take too many Christian ideas for granted. The great power of drama 
lies in helping people to increase their sensibilities and to develop 


their awareness of life, through seeing characters in action, physical 
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or spiritual. In many cases the development of perception will be 
slow and unconscicus. As soon as it becomes conscious it becomes 
self-conscious, and the unconverted feel that they are being preached 
at, and shy off. The speed of conversion in the first two plays strains 
the credulity too far for good evangelism. 

In the third play we see the young African in revolt against his 
Christian upbringing; and his revolt seems convincing until we share 
his uneasiness in the superstition of his national comrades, and the 
re-awakening of his Christian ideals during a brutal raid, in which 
he takes part, and the fearlessness of his Christian fiancée when 
faced with death. We share in the situations which bring about his 
return to Christian belief, and we can experience, at an ordinary 
ethical level of decency, the reasons for his change of mind. To see 
this play might for someone be the beginning of serious interest in 
the Christian Faith. 

As a playwright, Miss Stanley-Wrench has a sound grasp of 
planning character and she handles situations with force and authority, 
thinking principally in dramatic terms, except when ‘the message’ 
takes charge of the dramatist. Some of the language makes good 
dialogue and indicates character, both necessary qualities in dramatic 
speech, but here again one would hope that more experience will 
enable the playwright to use her genuine poetic powers, and not to 
be used by them. These are plays which should be seriously con- 
sidered for production by church and club companies, especially the 
third, which demands an all-African cast. 


EILEEN STEPHENS 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 












EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. F. B. Wetsourn is Chaplain and Tutor at Makerere 
College, Uganda. 


The Rev. HARALD VON SICarRD is a missionary of the Church of 
Sweden Mission at Masingo, Southern Rhodesia. 


The Rev. W. Perston, who contributes an address delivered at 
a missionary conference in Bangalore, is a Presbyter in the Mysore 


diocese of the Church of South India. 


The Rev. E. F. F. Bishop is Lecturer in Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and was for many years Director of the Newman 
School of Missions, Jerusalem. He also contributes a book review. 


The Rev. Professor JoHn Foster, D.D., is Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of Glasgow, and was formerly 
Professor of Church History in the University of Canton. 


The Rev. Doucias Wesster is Education Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


The Rev. Per HAssinc is at work in Southern Rhodesia with 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church, U.S.A. 


The Rev. A. H. Dammers, of the Church of South India, is 
Chaplain of St John’s College, Palayamkottai, South India. 


H. B. T. HoLianp, M.B., Ch.B., formerly a medical missionary 
in Pakistan with the Church Missionary Society, is Secretary of 
Oversea Service, London. 


The Rev. Norman Goopa.t, D.Phil., lately London Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, is Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the I.M.C. and the World Council of Churches. 


The Rev. Ropert SmitH, Minister of Balerno, Midlothian, is 
Editor of the Quarterly News Sheet issued by the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews and a former 
Church of Scotland missionary in Czechoslovakia. 


The Right Rev. Lzonarp Brecuer, Bishop of Mombasa, has 
heen in missionary service in Kenya since 1927. 


The Rev. A. R. Tippett is a missionary of the Fiji-Fijian District 
of the Methodist Overseas Mission of Australasia, and Editor of 
A I Tukutuku Vakalotu. 
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Reviews of books are by: The Rev. Watiace C. Merwin, 
Executive Secretary of the Far Eastern Joint Office, Division of 
Foreign Missions, N.C.C.C.U.S.A.; Pasteur S. Secuin, in Northern 
Rhodesia with the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris; the 
Rev. G. H. Eastman, O.B.E., for many years in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands with the London Missionary Society; the Rev. G. S. 
Sanal, Ph.D., Pastor of the Central Methodist Church, Lucknow; 
the Rev. R. P. C. Hanson, D.D., Lecturer in Theol in the 
University of Nottingham and Hon. Secretary of the Faith and 
Order Department of the British Council of Churches; Fritz 
LauBACcH, of the airy J of Tuebingen, who is engaged on 
research in the history of the Church in the seventeenth century; 
the Rev. Lewis Davipson, a Church of Scotland missionary in 
Jamaica; Dr Basi. A. Yeaxver, C.B.E., Editor of Religion in 
Education, Mrs Leste STEPHENS, of the Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, with special responsibility for the study of the drama 
and of play production. 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The —os changes have taken place since the revised 
Directory was published in the January issue of the Review: 


Congo.—The Rev. Dr J. Ohnerman has resumed the secretaryship. 
New Zealand.—<Acting Secretary: The Rev. Alan A. Brash. 


Puerto Rico.—The Association of Evangelical Churches has been re-organized as 
The Evangelical Council of Puerto Rico. 


* Mozambique.—Secretary: The Rev. Julian S. Rea, C.P. 45 Mhambane. 


* Nassau.—Christian Council newly formed. Secretary: The Rev. R. P. Dyer, P.O. Box 
127, Nassau. 


* Not members of the IMC, 











undkler (Uppsala). 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked t. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 256. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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I. History 246 
II. Missionary BroGRAPHY 247 

{II. THe Oxvper CHurcHEs. 247 


IV. Tue Lanps or THE YOUNGER 


CHURCHES ‘ . 

Japan, 248; Korea, 248; China, 248 ; 
S.E Asia, 248 ; India,- Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, 249; Near East 
Africa, 249; (General), 250; W 
Africa, 250; East and Central 250; 
S. Africa, 251; America and the West 


251; Pacific Islands, 
ews, 252; Fields (General), 


VI. THEoryY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MISSIONS 


VII. TramntInG AND QUALIFICA- 


252; 
252; 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. 
Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. J. Christy Wilson, D.D. 
(Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Rev. Robert Smith 
me ay , Professor Lic. E. Steinborn (Minster), Professor B. G. M. 





TIONS OF MISSIONARIES 


1. History 


Tue SouTHERN AFRICAN DIARIES OF 
Tuomas Leask, 1865-1870. Edited by 
ir R. Wallis. Ixvi+253 pp. Illus. 

p. London: Chatto and Windus. 
358. 1954. 153. 
A review is in preparation. 


FAITH AND FrEepoM. A study of western 
society. Barbara Ward. 298 pp. Lon- 
16s. N.Y.: Norton. 


1954. 154. 


Traces the vicissitudes of the instinctive 
search for freedom from the earliest times, 
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PAGE 
VIII. Missionary MerHops . 253 
IX. Tue Youncer CHURCHES 254 

X. Comrry, CO-OPERATION AND 
UNiTy . ‘ > - 254 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NOoN- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 255 
Religions of Africa, 255 ; igi of India, 
255; Buddhism, 255; Islam, 5s ; 

Judaism, 255; Secularism, as5; 
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TIONS OF MISSIONS . - 256 

XIV. New MISSIONARY AND OTHER 
MAGAZINES * - 256 


past the point of greatest harm—‘ the loss 
of mutual charity ’"—and on to the loosing of 
religion from state connexions and into the 
conditions provocative of vitality which 
the author sees developing to-day. Voices 
a strong appeal to the West to learn from 
the Communist example and base its claim 
to freedom on its faith. 


Tue SpanisH Missions oF Texas. Walter 
McCaleb. xix+121 pp. San 
Antonio, Texas: Naylor. $2.75. 1954. 
155. 
An account based largely on the Bexar 
Archives, containing much correspondence 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tue Propuetic FairH OF OuR FATHERS : 
the Historical Development of Prophetic 
Interpretation. (4 vols.) Le Roy 
Edwin Froom. 4166 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: Review and Herald. $7.50 each. 
1950-1954. 156. 

A comprehensive work by a Seventh-day 
Adventist historian, devoting three volumes 
to an analysis of ‘ prophetic faith’ in the 
Church’s life down to the nineteenth century 
and a final volume to his own movement. 

¢Das PROBLEM DER MISSION IN DER 
URCHRISTENHEIT. Karl Georg Kuhn. 
EMZ, 1954 (Dec.), 161-8. 


+Die ANFANGE DES CHRISTENTUMS IN 
Arniopren. Ernst Hammerschmidt. 
ZMR, 1954 (4), 281-94. 158. 

¢Dre AUFNAHME DES APOSTOLISCHEN 
Breves ‘ MULTA PRAECLARE ” IN INDIEN. 
Nach den Akten des Pro daarchivs. 
P. Josef Metzler, o.m.i. ZMR, 1954 (4), 
295-310. 159. 

+Tue CuLTuRAL SITUATION OF BYZANTINES 
AND AT THE TIME OF THE CON- 
QUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453. A. 
rn ees MW, 1955 (Jan.), 61- 
71. 60, 


¢CROSSES AND ANGELS FROM FOURTEENTH 
Century Cuina. John Foster. IRM, 
1955 (Apr.), 170-4. I6r. 

¢TatPinc-OpproRET OG KRISTENDOMMEN. 
os Gilje. NOTM, 1954 (4), 228-54. 
162. 


History of Missionary Societies 
IRELAND AWAKENING. Eva Stuart. Watt. 
‘” pp. Chicago: Moody Press. 1952. 
163. 


Report of the founder of the Young 
Ireland for Christ Mission of Evangelism. 
LUTHERAN WorLD Miussions: Foreign 
Missions of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Edited by Andrew S. Burgess. 
277 Ep. were Ane Minn.: Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 1954. 164. 

Historical background and current in- 
formation. 
+Die MisstonarE voM Hist. HERZEN JEsu 
UND DIE Mission. P. Josef Glazik, 
m.s.c. ZMR, 1954 (4), 270-80. 165. 


ll. Missionary Biography 
ABENTEURER GoTTEs. Leben und Fahrten 
des hil. Franz Xavier, 1506-1552. 
James Brodrick, s.j. (Translated from 
the English by r Simmel, s.j.). 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER : 


To Dr ALBerT SCHWEITZER: A 


Tuomas Bray. H. P. Thompson. 


+A CuHurRcH 1n ACTION: 
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2 pp. Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper 
erlag. DM 15.80. 1954. 166. 
German edition of book reviewed IRM, 

Oct. 1953, P. 459. 

An_ Introduction. 


Jacques Feschotte. (Translated from 


the French by John Russell.) 130 pp. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. $2. 
1955. 167. 


rief account of the life and work of 
Dr Schweitzer, including two of his recent 
writings, an account of a childhood episode 
and his address on the problem of ethics in 
the evolution of human thought. 


Fest- 
schrift commemorating his 80th birth- 
day, from a few of his friends. Edited 


by Homer A. Jack. 179 pp. Evanston, 
Til. : Friends of Albert Schweitzer. $5. 
1955. 168. 


iscellany of appreciation of Schweitzer’s 
work, spirit and influence, by such diverse 
rsons as Martin Buber, Einstein, 
romley Oxnam, Adlai Stevenson and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


ill. The Older Churches 


119 pp. 


Portrait. London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 


1954. 169. 
See review, p. 235. 


ReE.iGious EDUCATION IN ScHOOLS: The 


Report of an Inquiry made by the 
Research Committee of the Institute of 
Christian Education into the working 
of the 1944 Education Act. xii+157 pp. 
London : S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 1955. 170. 


A review is in preparation. 


ADVENTURE IN FREEDOM: Three Hundred 


Years of Jewish Life in America. Oscar 
Handlin. xiii+ 282 pp. Noe. : 
McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 1954. 172. 
Analysis of the effect of democracy and 
freedom on immigrants accustomed to life 
in European ghettos, the rise and fall of 
anti-Semitism, the development of defence 
and a organizations and the 
réle played by erican Jews in the Zionist 
movement. 
Contem; 
Issues and Opportunities. L.S. 
Church Quarterly Review 
1955 (Jan.—Mar.), a ee 


rary 
unter. 
(London), 


tLa Srruation ReEticieuse EN U.R.S.S. 


M.-J. le Guillou, o.p. IJstina (Boulogne- 
sur-Seine), 1954 (3), 263-70. (Support- 
ing documents, 271-310.) 173. 


+Tue Baptists OF THE SovieT UNION, 
; Revi 


Ernest A. Payne. £E 


(Geneva), 1955 (Jan.), 161-8. 174. 
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+Tysxkt Mi£ussIONSTANKANDE av Ipac. 
Peter Beyerhaus. SMT, 1954 (3), 
183-90. 175. 


See also 262 (Preparation for Oversea 
Service). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
SI. CELEBRATION OF Ay oe 
OF JAPAN, 1853-1953. 5S. art- 
ment of State, Par ai Series No. 59. 
25 pp. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
— 9 printing office. 20 cents. 1953. 
176. 


THe JAPANESE Discovery OF EUROPE: 
Honda Toshiaki and other discoverers, 
1720-1798. Donald Keene. ix+246 

N.Y.: Grove Press. $4.50. 1954. 
177. 

The meeting ot East and West in eigh- 
teenth-century Japan. 

JAPANESE Foop MANAGEMENT IN WORLD 
War II. B. F. Johnston. xii+283 pp. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press. $7.50. 1954. 178. 

Study of the impact of the war on fons 
food supply, and the steps taken her 
government to cope with the problems 
created by wartime conditions. 

Japan’s DECISION TO SURRENDER. Robert 
J. C. Butow. (The Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace, No. 24.) 
xi+259 pp. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press. $4. 1954. 179. 

Documented history of the activities 
which led up to the decision to negotiate 
the end of the war. 


Japan’s NaturAL RESOURCES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO JAPAN’s EcoNoMIc Future. 
Edward A. Ackerman. nettle | pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
$25. 1953. J8o. 

is revision of the author’s SCAP report 
attempts a complete up-to-date study 
of the nation’s physical endowments in 
relation to the basic human needs. 


Korea 
Kims AND SANS, ON THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE OckaN . . . Koreaand Japan. Zig- 


mund John Niparko. viiit+59 pp. 
N.Y.: Vantage Press. $3. 1954. 181. 
Descriptions of Japan and Korea, the 
plight of the Korean and Japanese children, 
the American G.I. ; his attempt to help 


SEPTEMBER Monkey. Induk Pahk. 


283 
pp. N.Y.: Harper, $3. 1954. 


82, 
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The biography of a Korean woman who 
experienc ¢ transition from old to new 
Korea in her lifetime, in which, for her, 
Christian missions had a vital part. 


China 


Tue Umprectta GarpEeN: A picture of 
student life in Red China. Maria Yen, 
vit+268 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $%, 
28s. 1954. 183. 

The illusions and disillusionment with 
respect to the hope for ly democratic 
reforms in Chinese life, as focused in the 
university, by one who escaped from Red 
China. 

QUEEN OF THE DARK CHAMBER : the story 
of Christiana Tsai, as told to Ellen 
Drummond. 160 pp. Chicago : Moody 
Press. $2.50. 1953. 184. 

Autsbingmnaty of the daughter of a high-up 
Chinese cial, her conversion to Chris- 
tianity and personal testimony after many 
years of illness. 

+Dre CHRISTLICHE MASKE DES CHINESI- 
SCHEN KOMMUNISMus. P. Joh. Schiitte, 
s.v.d. NZM, 1954 (4), 310-18; 10955 
(1), 17-24. 85. 

+THe Drarr ConsTITUTION OF Com- 
MUNIST CHINA. Franklin W. Houn. 
PA, 1954 (Dec.), 319-37. 186. 


TMISSIONAREN OCH KULTUREN I KINa. 
— Hoffman. SMT, 1954°(4), 231-8. 
187. 

See also 161 (Fourteenth Century Christian 
Relics); 262 (Taiping Movement) ; 
289—90 (Conditions in Church). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


_| THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN Ma aya. 


Harry Miller. 248 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. 
$3.50. 1954. 88. 

The events leading up to the state of 
‘emergency’ and the Government’s course 
of action. 

INDONESIA: LAND OF CHALLENGE. Mar- 
goueken Harmon Bro. xiiit+263 pp. 

-Y.: Harper. $4. 1954. 189. 

First-hand journalistic report on the 
current situation in Indonesia. 

SouTH-EAsT ASIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Donn V. Hart. 33 pp. N.Y.: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 25 cents. 1954. 190. 

Background paper prepared in connexion 
with os oe =-t0nt Lasts Series on World 
Affairs of Social Science Foundation of 
the University of Denver. 





1ristian 
ment) ; 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


Tue Men Wuo Rutep Inpia. Vol. 1: 
The Founders. Vol. 2: The Guardians. 
Philip Woodruff. 402, 385 pp. _ Illus. 
N.Y.: St Martin’s Press. $5. each. 
1953. 1954. IJ9Z. 

Included for American imprint. See 
Apr. 1954, no. 216; Jan. 1955, no. 40. 

Tue TRANSFER OF Power IN INDIA, 1945- 
1047 E. W. R. Lumby. 274 

Praeger. $4.50. London: Allen 

and Unwin. 18s. 1954. 192. 

The processes by which British sove- 
reignty was transferred to India and 
Pakistan. 

INDIA: Paintings from Ajanta Caves. 
With an introduction by Mandanjeet 
Singh. Unesco World Art Series. 
12 pp. xxxii plates. N.Y.: New York 
Graphic Society. $15. 1954. 193. 

The first in a series devoted to the rare 
art masterpieces of the world presents 
beautiful colour prints of the famous 
frescoes. 

AN AMERICAN IN INDIA: A _ personal 
report on the Indian dilemma and the 
nature of her conflicts. Saunders 
Redding. 277 pp. N.Y.: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50. 1954. I94. 

An American Negro visitor re 
American public about Indian 


oo to the 


.| Free Inp1A: The first five years. "Donald 


F. Ebright. 223 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Parthenon Press. $2.50. 1954. 195. 
‘An account of the 1947 riots, refugees, 
relief and rehabilitation’ by the director of 
Refugees and Famine Relief (1949-1952) 
of the National Christian Council of India. 
DANGER IN Kasumir. Josef Korbel. xvi+ 
i. pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
—eaey Press. $5. 1954. 196. 

An attempt at an objective and impartial 
account by one who was for a time a member 
of the United Nations team in Kashmir. 

¢THE UNEVANGELISED AREAS OF INDIA. 
Lincoln Watts. National Missionary 
Intelligencer (Madras), 1955 (Jan.), 180~7. 
197. 

¢UN MovuveMentT SPIRITUEL DE RENOU- 
VEAU SOCIAL EN INDE. A. Lallemand. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1954 (4), 
454-60. 198. 

tLincuistic REGIONALISM IN __ INDIA. 
Marshall Windmiller. PA, 1954 (Dec.), 


291-318. 199. 


; +Das SALSETTE-DEKRET VON 1839 UND 


SEINE BEDEUTUNG FUR Bomsay (INDIEN). 
Josef Metzler, o.m.i. NMZ, 1954 (3), 
194-207 (concluded). 200. 
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+tMusiims 1N_ INDIA SINCE ParrTITION. 
S. A. Kamali. MW, 1955 (Jan.), 45-52. 
201, 


See also 283 (Church History); 2917 
(Church and Internal Problems); 292 
(Church and Youth). 


The Near East and North Africa 


A Manvuat or Nuer Law: Being an 
Account of Customary Law, its Evolu- 
tion and Development in the Courts 
established by the Sudan Government. 
P. P. Howell. xv+256 pp. Illus. 
London: Oxford University Press. 353. 
(in U.K. only). 1954. 202. 

A review is in preparation. 


PERSIAN Proverss. Collected and trans- 
lated by L. P. Elwell-Sutton. 109 pp. 
London: Murray. 58. 1954. 203. 

In the ‘ Wisdom of the East’ Series. 


Guost on Horsespack: The Incredible 
Atatiirk. Ray Brock. vii+4o08 pp. 
N.Y.: Duell, Sloane and Pearce. $4.75. 
1954. 204. 

Fascinating biography of the ‘ warrior- 
ruffian-hero’ Mustapha Kemal Atatiirk, 
‘father of all the Turks’, who led the 
Turkish revolution. 

History OF MEHMED THE CONQUEROR. 
Kritoboulos. (Translated from the 
Greek by Charles T. Riggs.) ix+ 222 pp. 
Princeton, N.Y.: Princeton University 
Press. $5. 1954. 205. 

History of the first seventeen years of the 
po ll reign of the great fifteenth- 
century Sultan. 

SanaraA. René Lecler. 
City, N.Y.: 
1954. 206. 

An interesting description and popular 
history of the desert and its drifting tribes 


+LaNGUAGE REFORM IN TURKEY AND ITS 
RELEVANCE TO OTHER AREAS. William 
A. Edmonds. MW, 1955 (Jan.), 53-60. 
207. 

+FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN THE COUNTRIES OF THE 
NEAR AND Mipp.e East. J. A. Halls- 
worth. International Labour Review 
(Geneva), 1954 (Nov.), 363-84; (Dec.), 
526-41. 208. 

+Les DirricuLrfs DE LA MISSION DANS LE 
NOUVEL Etat p’Israz&L. F. Lovsky. Le 
Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1954 (July- 
Sept.), 289-307. 209. 

See also 158 (Church in Ethiopia). 


280 pp. Garden 
Hanover House. $3.95. 
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Africa (General) 
Die Kunst Arrixas. Werner Schmaien- 
bach. Illus. “4% pp. Basel: Holbein 
Verlag. DM 38. 270. 


A study of primitive African art, in the 
Niger, Benin and Congo regions, which 
brings out forcibly its emphatically religious 
basis and its preoccupation with the invisible 
and the magical, and traces the link with 
modern African art forms. 

Arrica: The racial issue. 
oan Coyne MacLean. 198 pp. 

iecatien | Shelf, vol. 26, no. 1. 
Wilson. $1.75. 1954. 221. 

A collection of divergent views on a 
controversial subject. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE EXCHANGE ECONOMY 
- Tropica, Arrica. United Nations. 
ent of Economic Affairs. 59 pp. 


N : United Nations. gocents. 1954. 
212. 

oe with structural taking place 
in ous economies of tropical 
Africa, 

TALES OF THE AFRICAN FRONTIER. J. A. 
Hunter and Daniel P. Mannix. xii+ 
308 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $4. 1954. 
213. 

A ‘ sequel’ to Hunter. this book includes 


J. A. Fhaeeer’ s observations on the frontier 
le and their legends and a travel report 
Mannix on interviews with 

the descendants of the pioneers. 
tCHRISTIAN EFrrort IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 
Rena Karefa-Smart. Congregational 
ew (London), 1955 (Jan.), 47-54. 
+tSome ConTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
Sup-SaHaRAN AFRICA. Melville J. 
Herskovits. African Studies (Johannes- 

burg), 1954 (2), 49-64. 275. 
See also 285, 287-8 (Training for the 

Ministry). 


West Africa 


(from ms Lig se yal to the Cunene, including 


he East and Central Sudan) 

neni Portucugs. Volume 2: 

de Cabo Verde. 

Corréa. 261 pp. Illus. Maps. Lisbon: 

Agéncia Geral do Ultramar. 50 escudos. 

1954. 216. 

A review is in preparation. 

Brack Power. Richard Wright. 


358 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $4. 
217. 


xv+ 


An interpretation of life in the Gold Coast 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Ilhas 
Antonio Mendes 


1954. 


Tue Dark CuiLtp. Camara Laye. Trans. 





Seven Days TO LOMALAND. ESTHER 





by an American Negro novelist of note. 









DEFEATING 


lated by James Kirkup, Ernest nen : 
Elaine Gottlieb. 188 pp. Ny eae 
Noonday Press. $2.75. 1954. 2178, See rev 
Autobiography of an African boy from 
French Guinea who describes his childhood |18LAM _IN 
in an unusually skilful way. Harries. 
Tue Sacrep Forest: Magic and Secret| 5° 195 
Rites in French Guinea. Pierre-Domini-| 4 *¥ 
ue Gaisseau. ‘Translated from _ the |+EDUCATIC 
rench by Stephen Becken. viiit+247| Beecher 
pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $4. 1954. 279, | 228. 
Record of an expedition by four French 
photographers into the Upper Guinea area, (fre 


Warner. vii+269 pp. Boston, Mass,; 
Houghton Mifflin. Sos 50. 1954. 220, 7 
Popular but penetrating account of the} S P.G. 
life of the tribes-people of Liberia and their An ov 
cults. achieven 
Mapami: My eight years of adventure} challeng 
with the Congo Pygmies. Anne Eisner} has lau 
Putnam with Allan Keller. pp.| funds 
Illus. N.Y.: Prentice-Hall. SATYAGRA 
1954. 221. Gandh: 
Fascinating story of an adventuresome life} by Val 
in the heart of the Belgian Congo among] Stanfo: 
pygmies, well illustrated with photographs} §5, 1 
and drawings. First 
tLes Rives SymBo.iques pu Maniacs} Gandhi 
CHEZ Les Bampara (Soudan Frangais).|7y,; F 
G. Dieterlen. Zaire (Brussels), 1954] Peter 
(Oct.), 815-41. 222. Faber. 
+Tue INsTITUTION OF DEMBA AMONG THE] 1954. 
Nconje Noomse. Alvin W. Wolfe. The 
Zaire (Brussels), 1954 (Oct.), 843-56.] twenty: 
223. who gt 
+CHANGEMENTS MOopernegs DE LA PEnsés end is 
RELIGEUSE EN BaouLk (COTE p’Ivorre). SoutH A 
B. Holas. Le Monde Non Chrétien| Wort 
(Paris), 1954 (July-Sept.), 265-75. 224.) 1 a 
See also 279 (Higher Education in Congo). Rev 
East and Central Africa yi 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) +SoME 
STAMMESRELIGIONEN IM SODLICHEN TAN-|  missit 
GANYIKA-T ERRITORIUM. ‘Thomas ay leenth 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschun (Stell 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. o. 7 +THE 
80 pp. Illus. K6lnu. Opladen: West-{° Cyur 
— Verlag. DM 11. 50. 1953. Dace 
The outcome of a noted Roman Catholic See al 
missiologist’s here to southern Ti . 
in search of of poops e still versed in the ancient 
ot poe “iee and berlinge, oa A 
wi is fast disappearing, but a know- i forric 
1 of which is indispensable to an 
ledge of whi of the African to-day. Stat 





DerEATING Mau Mav. L. S. B. Leakey. 
viiit152 pp. London: Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 1954. 226. 

See review article, p. 205. 

Ig.amM IN East Arrica. ‘Lyndon P. 
Harries. 92 pp. London: U.M.C.A. 
58. 1955. 227. 

A review is in preparation. 
EDUCATION IN Kenya To-pay. L. J. 
Beecher. EWR, 1954 (Oct.), 110-17. 


228, 
South Africa 


(from south of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 


Tue CuurcH Serves SoutH AFRICA. 
Kafferboetie. 72 pp. Illus. London: 
S.P.G. 2s. 1955. 229. 

An outline of the Anglican Church’s past 

achievements in S. Africa and of the 
challenge to-day, to meet which the S.P.G. 
has launched an appeal for workers and 
funds. 
SATYAGRAHA IN SoutH Arrica. M. K. 
Gandhi. ‘Translated from the Gujarati 
by Valji Govindji Desai. xx+351 pp. 
Stanford, Cal.: Academic Reprints. 
$5. 1954. 230. 

First authorized American edition of 
Gandhi’s book on non-violent resistance. 


Tet. Freepom: Memoirs of Africa. 
Peter Abrahams. 370 pp. London: 
Faber. 12s. 6d. N.Y.: Knopf. $4. 
1954. 2312. 

The autobiographical story of the first 
twenty-two years of a talented Coloured boy 
who grew up in the slums of Johannesburg 
and is now an established writer. 


.| SourH AFRICAN Foop AND AGRICULTURE IN 


Woritp War II. J. M. Tinley. xii+ 
138 pp. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
niversity Press. $5. 1954. 232. 

Review of significant conditions affecting 
agriculture in South Africa just before and 
during the war. 

¢Some Aspects OF APARTHEID. By a 
missionary. Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aange- 
leenthede (Fournal of Racial Affairs) 
(Stellenbosch), 1954 (Oct.), 1-16. 233. 

¢TuHe Inrer-RaciaL CONFERENCE OF 

CuurcH LEADERS: WITWATERSRAND, 

DECEMBER. 1954. Norman Goodall. 

IRM, 1955 (Apr.), 193-7. 234. 

See also 153 (Thos Leask Diaries). 


America and the West Indies 


ForeEIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
States: Diplomatic Papers, 1937, 
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D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
$4.25. 1954. 235. 
Deals specifically with the ‘ undeclared 


war between Japan and China’. 


Tue Last War Trait: The Utes and the 
Settlement of Colorado. Robert Emmitt. 
Civilization of the American 
ndian Series, no. 40.) ix+333 pp. 
Norman, Okl. : University of Oki 
Press. $4.50. 1954. 236. 

History of the Indian-White conflict in 
the mountains of Colorado, including the 
Meeker massacre and the Ute war of 1879. 


INDIANS OF THE PLains. Robert H. Lowie. 
Anthropological Handbook No. 1, pub- 
lished for the American Museum of 
Natural History. xiiit+222 pp. N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill. $4.75. 1954. 237. 

A general account of the Indians of the 
American Plains, their environment, history 
and distinctive way of life, by a well-known 
anthropologist. 

Tue EAGLE, THE JAGUAR AND THE SERPENT. 
Miguel Covarrubias. xviiit314 pp. 
N.Y.: Knopf. $15. 1954. 238. 

A magnificent volume, beautifully illus- 
trated, on the plastic arts of the American 
Indians and Eskimos in the USA, Canada 
and Alaska. 


THe KacHINA AND THE WHITE Man. 
Frederick J. Dockstader. xiv+185 pp. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: Cranbrook 
Institute of Science. $5. 1954. 239. 

Description and interpretation of the 
manifold symbols and designs used in the 
Hopi-Kachina cult. 

Tue Liperators oF Mexico. John 
Anthony Caruso. 342 pp. 

Pageant Press. $4.50. 1954. 240. 

Brief biographical sketches of Hidalgo, 
Morelos and Iturbide, who moulded the 
destiny of Mexico during her struggle for 
independence from Spain. 


Tue Montacnalis ‘ HUNTING TERRITORY ” 
AND THE Fur TRADE. Eleanor Leacock. 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 56, 
no. 5, part 2, memoir no. 78.) 59 pp. 
Menasha, Wis.: American An po- 
logical Association. 1954. 241. 

Dynamic and historical aspects of the 
family hunting territory among the Mon- 
tagnais-Naskapi of the Labrador Peninsula 
in the light of new data. 

NuNnaMiut: AMONG ALASKA’s INLAND 
Eskimos. Helge Ingstad. 303 pp. 
N.Y.: Norton. $3.95. 1954. 242. 

A personal account by a Norwegiam 
Arctic apes of a year spent with a com- 
munity of sixty-five persons who differ from 
other Eskimos and still live in ‘Stone Age’ 


ahoma 





vol. 3, The Far East. ashington, 





style. 
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PEOPLE OF THE BLuE Water: My adven- 
ture among the Walapai and Havasupai 
Indians. Flora Gregg Iliff. xii+271 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. $3.75. 1954. 243. 

A colourful personal report on the isolated 

Indian tribes of the Colorado River canyons. 


Tse SEMINOLES: DWELLERS OF THE 
Everciapes. William C. Emerson. 
72 pp. N.Y.: Exposition Press. $3. 


19S 244. 
“The land, history and culture of the 
Florida Indians.’ 


Rep DESIGN FOR THE AMERICAS: Guate- 
malan Prelude. Daniel James. 347 pp. 
N.Y.: John Day. $4.50. 1954. 245. 

The seeks to indicate that recent 
events in Guatemala reveal the pattern of 
Communist infiltration in the Americas. 


ANCIENT ARTS OF THE ANDES. Wendel C. 
Bennett. 186 pp. N.Y.: Museum of 
Modern Art. .50. 1954. 246. 

A beautiful volume on the arts of the pre- 
Columbian civilizations of the Andes and 
related arts from the adjacent Amazon 
region and southern Central America. 


Brazit, PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS. ‘TT. 
Lynn Smith. (Revised edition.) xix+ 
7°05 pp. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press. $7.50. 1954. 
247. 

A re-evaluation of the original material of 
the 1947 edition: new statistical data, 
including the latest census figures, have been 
incorporated and further information on 

recent developments added. 


Coro-Coro: The World of the Scarlet 
Ibis. Paul A. Zahl. xv+264 pp. 
yo Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 1954. 
248. 


A combination travel, adventure and 
nature book. 

O’Hiccins anp Don Bernarpo. Edna 
Deu Pree Nelson. 384 pp. N.Y.: 
Dutton. $4.50. 1954. 249. 

The first biography of the fiery father and 
son who shaped modern Chile and Peru. 
FORBIDDEN FREEDOM : the story of British 

Guiana. Cheddi Jagan. : 
International Publishers. 1954. 

250. 

An account of the conditions in the colony, 
by the deposed former Prime Minister and 
leader of the Progressive People’s Party. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Papua-New Guinea and the 
Philippines) 


pp. 
$15. 


Doctor To THE IsLanps. Tom and Lydia 
Davis. 331 pp. Boston, Mass. : Little, 
Brown. $4.50. 1954. 252. 
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Autobi hy of a Polynesian doctor and 
fot 





his New wife, especially stressing 
their struggle for their peoples’ health in the 
Cook Islands. ‘ 

Fiytan Way or Lire. G. K. Roth, 
192 pp. Illus. Maps. Melbourne; 
Oxford University Press. 218. 1954. 
25Ia. 


See article, p. 212. 


Tue NorTHERN STATES OF Fit. C. M, 
Hocart. 304 . London: Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 15s. 1952, 
257d. 

See article, p. 212. 

TANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND THE 
Fytan Peopie. A. R. Tippett. IRM, 


1955 (Apr.), 212-19. 252. 


284 (Development of Church in Fiji). 


The Jews 
+D1I£ TRAGENDE IpDEE pes STAATES ISRAEL, 
Gerhard Jasper. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1955 (4), 244-9. 253. 
+THE VocaTIONAL TRAINING OF JEws: 
An EXAMPLE OF PRIVATE 'TECHNICAL 
Assistance. Gregory Frumkin. Inter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva), 1955 
(Sept.—Oct.), 332-40. 254. 


Fields (Genera!) 
+Asia AND Arrica Ask SEARCHING QUES- 
Tions. Charles Malik. Congregational 
Quarterly (London), 1955 (Jan.), 37-46. 
255. 
+tNew CHALLENGES TO THE CHRISTIAN 
Mission 1n Asia. H. A. Wittenbach. 
EWR, 1955 (Jan.), 18-25. 256. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH’s MISSION: 

Addresses on the Christological basis of 
the Church’s mission given at the 
Kodaikanal Missionary Convention, 
Kodaikanal, S. India. Ma 
C. Lefever. 52 pp. 
Literature Society. 
257. 

Corrected entry. 


MISSIONS AT THE CROSSROADS : 


1954. Henry 
Madras : Christian 
14 annas. 1954 


The 
unfinished task. 183 pp eaton, 


Ill. : Van Kampen. $2.50. 1954. 258. 
A treatment of indigenous church 





principles on the basis of the experience of 
the Korean Presbyterian Church. 


See also 165 (Sacred Heart Mission); |. 


indigenous Church—A solution for the + 





Tue Livin 





Tue Livinc Curist AND DyING HEATHEN- 
ism. The Experiences of a Missionary 

> in Animistic Heathendom. Joh. War- 
neck, 312 pp. Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: Baker Book House. $3.95. 1954. 
259. 


Translated from the third (1909) edition. 
A review is in preparation. 
+P. T. Forsytu’s THEOLOGY OF Missions. 
Douglas Webster. IRM, 1955 (Apr.), 
175-81. 260. 


¢SgcuLAR OCCUPATION AND CHRISTIAN 
Docrring. The layman states the 
roblem and indicates the solution. 
. P. Raju. NCCR, 1954 (Nov.), 
493-501. 261. 


Service: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
Lay Responsisititry. H. B.'T. Holland. 
IRM, 1955 (Apr.), 187-92. 262. 


¢THe Ministry oF LAYMEN IN THE 
CuurcH Overseas. D. Howard Smith. 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review 
(London), 1955 (Jan.), 36-41. 268. 


¢Jgunes Ecuises et Lafcat. Jean Bruls. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain) 1954 (4), 
397-411. 264. 

tLe Latcar Mi§ssionNaire. Marcel- 


ane Prévost. NZM, 1954 (4), 241-51. 
265. 


+NgvERE BEITRAGE ZUR RELIGIONSWISSEN- 
SCHAFT. J. Hermelink. EMZ, 1954 
(Oct.), 129-42. 266. 


¢‘Das MiI£sSIONARISCHE AMT’ IM VER- 
STANDNIS KaRL HARTENSTEINS. Fried- 
rs Maier. EMZ, 1954 (Dec.), 169-80. 
267. 

{DoKUMENTE AUS WILLINGEN. A. Die 
missionarische Berufung der Kirche. 
B. Die Berufung der Kirche zu Mission 
und Einheit. C. Die Berufung des 
Missionars und seine Ausbildung. D. 
Bericht tiber die Diskussion der ein- 
heimischen Delegierten aus den Jungen 
Kirchen. Vorgetragen von Dr Rajah B. 
eee. EMZ, 1952 (Nov.), 154-67. 
268, 


¢MISJONAEREN I DAGENS SITUASJON. J. 
Skauge. NOTM, 1954 (4), 215-27. 
269. 

{MISSIONAREN I DAGENS SITUATION. Gésta 
Nicklasson. SMT, 1954 (4), 221-30. 
270, 

{+MorIves iN PROTESTANT Missions, 1890- 

1917. Paul A. Varg. Church History, 
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+THe CuuRCH AND THE FacuLty. F. B. 
Welbourn. IRM, 1955 (Apr.), 139-46. 
272. 

+STanvort, Natur, ARTEN, NUTZEN UND 
HAUPTPROBLEME DER MISSIONSSTATISTIK. 
Edgar Schorer. NZM, 1954 (3), 
161-79. 273. 

+Die ‘ KirnCHENSTEVER’ IN DER MISssION. 
P. Alois Macheiner, s.v.d. NZM, 1954 
(4), 279-87. 274. 

See also 157 (Missionary Problem in 
Primitive Church). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
CusTOMs AND CULTURES : ANTHROPOLOGY 


FOR CHRISTIAN Missions. Eugene A. 
Nida. xiv+306 pp. New York: 
Harper. $4. 1954. 275. 


A review is in preparation. 

THEOLOGICAL TRAINING IN THE MODERN 
Wor.tp. Keith R. Bridston. 44 Pp. 
(omeenegepent- Geneva: W.S.C.F. 
1954. 2706. 

A review is in preparation. 

{WHERE SHOULD MISSIONARY RECRUITS BE 
‘TRAINED ? . H. Dammers. IRM, 
1955 (Apr.), 185-6. 277. 

t' At Home’ and ‘ABROAD’ IN THE 
Missronary’s Lire. Per Hassing. IRM, 
1955 (Apr.), 182-4. 278. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


See 172 (Challenge in Britain) ; 
(Unevangelized India). 


Education 


NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION OF ‘HIGHER 
EpucaATION ’ BY PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
IN BeLGian Conco. Edgar H. Morrish. 
12 pp. Léopoldville: Congo Protestant 
Council. 1954. 279. 

Discusses the higher education challenge 
in the context of an area in which Christian 
missions have wide educational experience 
and much at stake. 


~Diz Mission 1M RELIGIONSUNTERRICHT 
DER H6HEREN SCHULEN. Richard Kleine. 


197 


ZMR, 1955 (1), 25-34. 280. 
+THe EpucaTion oF Scientists. K. G. 
Collier. Church Quarterly Review 





1954 (1). 272. 








Canton), 1955 (Oct.-Dec.), 355-68. 
281, 








254 


See also 170 (Britain); 228 (Kenya). 


Drama 
Tue SPLENDID BurpEN. A play in three 
acts. Margaret Stanley - Wrench. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 
38. 6d. and 5s. 1954. 282. 
See review, p. 242. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 
AND PakIsTAN: A general survey of the 
progress of Christianity in India from 
apostolic times to the present day. 
P. Thomas. 260 pp. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 18s. 1954. 283. 

See review, p. 231. 


Tue CurisTiAN (Fiji 1835-67). A. R. 
Tippett. 43.PP- Illus. Suva : Methodist 
Church in Fiji. 1955. 284. 

A study of causes underlying the rapid 
spread of Christianity in Fiji, beyond those 
usually put forward, during the foundation 

moran B the Church in Fiji. 

SURVEY OF THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY 
mn Arrica. Report of a survey of 
theological education in the Union of 
South Africa, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, undertaken in 
September to December, 1953. Norman 
Goodall and Erik W. Nielsen. 61 pp. 
London and New York: International 
aeeeenety Council. 2s. $0.50. 1954. 
285. 

Report of Part 3 of the I.M.C. Survey. 


Truty Catiep: Four studies of the 


training of men for the Ministry of the 
Church overseas. Edited by uglas 
Webster. 55 pp. London: Highway 
Press. 18. 6d. 1954. 286. 


A review is in preparation. 
+PROBLEMS OF TRAINING MEN FOR THE 
Ministry IN EQuaTorRIAL AFrica. John 
a Taylor. EWR, 1955 (Oct.), 103-9. 
287. 


tLaNGuAGE and THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 
tn Arrica. Harald von Sicard. IRM, 
1955 (Apr.), 147-52. 288. 

+MIssIONEN 1 Kina: Karitiska Syn- 
PUNKTER. Josua Sommarstrém. SMT, 
1954 (3), 154-63. 259. 

+VERNIEUWING DER KerRK IN CHINA. 
R. P. Kramers. De Heerbaan (Amster- 
dam), 1954 (Sept.—Oct.), 165-88. 290. 

+L’Ecuise INDIENNE FACE AU MILIEU 
RELIGIEUX, CULTUREL ET POLITIQUE. 


L’Ecuist INDIENNE ET SES PROBLEMES 
INTERNES. 


Jacques Rossel. Verbum 
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Caro (Neuchitel and Paris), 1953 (Dee), 

QO-113, 113-27. 292. 

tInpiaN YoutH Prosiems: Is_ youth 
neglected by the Church? Christopher 
Kurien. Report to the Conference on 
Evangelism in Bangalore, April 1954, 
NCCR, 1954 (Nov.), 502-6. 292. 

tDotnc Over a Lirurcy. J. R. Macphail, 
Scottish Yournal of Theology (Edin. 
burgh), 1954 (Dec.), 376-92. 293. 

+STATISTIKEN DER KATHOLISCHEN KIRCHEIN 
INDONESIA. Ludovicus Boddeke, o.f.m, 
cap. NZM, 1954 (3), 224-9. 294. 

See.also 264 (Task of Laymen). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Tue Summons TO Unity. R. P. C¢ 
Hanson. 92 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 1954 
295. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE MEANING OF UNITy. Anthony 
Hanson. 71 pp. London: Highway 
Press. 6s. 1954. 296. 


A review is in preparation. 
+tRoMAN CATHOLIC IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
EVANSTON ASSEMBLY. Eva-Maria Jung. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1955 
(Jan.), 117-26. 297. 
+Le Curist, L’Ec.ise et LA GRACE 
L’ECONOMIE DE L’EsPféRANCE CHRETI- 
ENNE. (Vues catholiques sur le theme 
d’Evanston.) Istina (Boulogne-sur- 
Seine), 1954 (2), 132-58. 298. 
+R&FLEXIONS sUR L’ASSEMBLEE ORCUMENI- 
QUE D’Evanston. C.-J. Dumont. Istina 
(Boulogne-sur-Seine), 1954 (3), 311-29. 
299. 
+Motrer 1 Evanston. Sten Bugge. 
NOTM, 1954 (4), 206-14. 300. 


TD1ALocuE OgcuMENIQUE ET EQUILIBRE 
DE LA ‘THfoLoci. E. Beauduin. 
Irénikon (Chevetogne, Belgium), 1954 
(3), 274-91. gor. 


tL’OrcuMENISME AU XIX¢  § Srkcie 
Georges Florovsky. JIrénikon (Cheve- 
togne, Belgium), 1954 (3), 241-74; 


(4), 407-47. 30Ta. 
+THe CHALLENGE oF Disunity. An 
Address delivered to the Evanston 
mea of oe World Council of 
urches, in August, 1954. George 
Florovsky. Sobornost’ (London), 1954- 





1955 (Winter), 169-74. 302. 
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; (Dec), XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
3 youth 
‘atoge Religions of Africa 
ence on See 225 (S. Tanganyika). 
i 198 Religions of India 
SHoutp THIS OFFEND ouR HINDU 
— y ps? A plea for an understanding 
93. of the Christian motive in proclaiming the 
Good News of Christ. C. P. Mathew. 
IRCHEIN? NCCR, 1954 (Nov.), 472-83. 303. 
>, O.f.m, 
294. +CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND VEDANTA. 
W. Perston. IRM, 1944 (Apr.), 153-60. 
304. 
+Das PROBLEM Des YOGA IN ABENDLANDI- 
1 and SCHER Sicut. Eduard Frank. ZMR, 
1955 (1), 34-43. 305. 
, PE Buddhism 
“ Curnese Buppuist Verse. Translated by 
* 1954] Richard Robinson. 109 pp. London: 
Murray. 5s. 1954. 306. 
In the ‘ Wisdom of the East’ series. 
Anthony 
Highway islam 
MUHAMMAD’S PEOPLE: A TALE BY 
ANTHOLOGY. Eric Schoeder. ry? ¢ 
OF THE prenateiese and map. Portland, Me. : 
‘ia Jung} Bond Wheelwright. $10. 1955. 307. 
1, 1955 A review is in preparation. 
CoLLoquium ON IsLamic CULTURE IN 
a Irs RELATION TO THE CONTEMPORARY 
Curéti-} Wortp. 127 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
e théme} Princeton University Press. 1953. 308. 
tata The programme of the colloquium, 
summaries of the introductory addresses, 
CUMENI-}| and a list of the scholars who took part in the 
t. Isting| conference, Princeton, September 1953. 
311-29.) {Dz MopeERNE MosLiIMsE KorRAN-EXEGESE. 
J. a SHdetuife (Ocgutacee), Theo- 
Bugge. isch Tijdschrift (Ocegstgeest), 1954 
on (Dec.), 65-78. 309. 
+‘ MuHaAMMaD ET S. Frangois’: ‘ Pour 
saber une compréhension plus chrétienne de 
a), 1954) mos fréres les Musulmans.’ Giulio 
Basetti-Sani, o.f.m. NZM, 1954 (3), 
Stheeas 180-93. 310. 
(Cheve-{ tDzsIDERANDA IsLAMICA ET CHRISTIANA. 
241-74;) E. F. F. Bishop. IRM, 1955 (Apr.), 
161-9. 311. 
y. An} tAN INTERPRETATION OF IsLaMic History. 
tvanston} H.A.R. Gibb. MW, 1955 (Jan.), 4-15. 
uncil off 372. 
George] +MoperN Musiim THoucut. Fazlu-r- 
), 1954- Rahman. MW, 1955 (Jan.), 16-25. 


373. 
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tIimpressions OF THE BHAMDGN CONFER- 
ENCE: 1954. Eric F. F. Bishop. MW, 
1955 (Jan.), 37-44. 314. 

TMUHAMMEDANISMEN 1 STO6PSLEVEN. 
Alfred Nielsen. SMT, 1954 (3), 164-74. 
3T5. 

+Marik HimMMELFAuRT 1M Koran. P. Dr 
Joseph Henninger, s.v.d. NZM, 1954 
(4), 288-92. 3176. 

See also 227 (in E. Africa.) 


Judaism 


Gutpeposts TO MopERN JupDAIsM. Jacob 
B. Agus. 445 pp. N.Y.: Bloch. 
$4.50. 1954. 317. 

An analysis of current trends in Jewish 
thought, describing the teachings of Ortho- 
dox, Conservative and Reformed Judaism. 


WANDLUNGEN IM JUDENTUM. DIE GEGEN- 
WARTIGE GEISTIGE SITUATION DES JuD- 


ENTUMS IM BLICKFELD DER KIRCHE. 
Gerhard Jasper. 68 pp. Stuttgart: 
Evang. Missionsverlag. DM. 1.80. 1954. 


318, 
A review is in preparation. 

DER HISTORISCHE CHRISTUS ‘SECUNDUM 
ProtTo-MatrTHaeuM.’ Ernst Karl Winter. 
=— (Zurich), 1954 (4), 193-230. 

+Mysrerion Israzt. G. Molin. Judaica 
(Zurich), 1955 (4), 231-43. 320. 

tJesus av NASARET I NUTIDA JUDENDOM. 
Géte Hedenquist. SMT, 1954 (4), 
207-20. 321. 

+Gops BonDGENOOTscHAP. Frits Kuiper. 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift (Oegst- 
geest) 1954 (Apr.), 193-212. 322. 

+Die KircHe uND DAS JOpISCHE VOLK. 
Max Meinertz. ZMR, 1955 (1), 44-9. 
323. 

tIsraEL aT Evanston. Robert Smith. 
IRM, 1955 (Apr.), 198-204. 324. 


Secularism 


A CHRISTIAN COMMENTARY ON COMMUN- 
IsM. Edward Rogers. x+238 pp. 
N.Y.: Praeger. $3.50. 1952. 325. 

Noted for American imprint. 
Tue APPEALS OF COMMUNISM. Gabriel A. 


Almond. xix+415 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. $6. 
1954. 326. 


A series of case studies provide insight 
into the motivations, tensions and loyalties 
among Party members. 


See also 185 (Christian Mask of Chinese 
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Tue Farrus Men Live By. Charles 
Francis Potter. x+323 pp. N.Y.: 
Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 1954. 327. 

A book written with the intention to 
discover nt religious values in the 
major religious systems and to help people 
to appreciate religions other than their own. 

+Der SInn DER FRAGE NACH DEM URsPRUNG 
per Gortresipgr. K. L. Bellon. ZMR, 
1954 (4), 318-28. 328. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


RELIGION AND FREEDOM OF ‘THOUGHT. 
Perry Miller, Robert L. Calhoun, 
Nathan M. Pusey and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
64 pp. N.Y.: Doubleday. 1954. 329. 

Four lectures by distinguished American 

a on intellectual and 

religious freedom and the place of religion 
in a liberal education. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

H. Hayes. vii+63 pp. 
Stanford University 
1954- 330. 
Advancement of the thesis that religion 
plays a major réle in every civilization, and 


an analysis of the distinctive features of 


western culture shaped chiefly by Christian- 
ity. 

In THE Cause OF Pzacs. Trygve Lie. 
xiiit+473 pp. N.Y. and ndon : 
Macmillan. $6. 35s. 1954. 331. 
Memoirs of the author’s seven years with 

the United Nations as Secretary eral 


PRELUDE TO gd Four. Merle Curti and 
Kendall Bi: 
Wis. : 
$s. 


A history of the American technical 
missions overseas, 1838-1938. 














INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Tue LecaL Community or M 
Walter Schiffer. x+ 367 pp. 
Columbia University Press. 
1954- 333. 

“A critical analysis of the modern cor 
of world organization.’ 

LaNGuaGcE IN CuLturR. Edited by 
Hoijer. (The American Anthrope 
Yn oe no. 6, part 2, memoir no. 


$ 


cago : University of Chicago Pre 


1954. 334. 
‘Proceedings of a conference on 


interrelations of language and other aspe 


of culture ’ by various experts in the fi 

Tue First anp Last Freepom. J. 
namurti. 288 pp. N.Y.: H 
$3.50. 1954. 335. . 

Selections from writings and reco 
talks which range from the questions 
individual integrity to common institutic 
nim, with an introduction by 

uxley 

tNocie REFLEKTIONER OVER RACE! 
LeMET. Erik W. Nielsen. NO 
1954 (4), 193-205. 336. 


See also 154 (Faith and Freedom). 


XIV. New Missionary and © 
other Magazines 


CuurcH News from the North 
Countries. A monthly news-sh 
edited by the Northern 
Institute, Sigtuna, Sweden. 
January, 1955. 337. 

AFRICAN Women. Issued twice a 
(June and December) by the Dep 
ment of Education in Tro ical 
University of London 
Education. Vol. I. 


No. 


No. 1. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


a, od Wet = 
= Foreign Affairs 
= Foreign Policy Reports 
= International Review of Missions 
n Christian Quarterly 
ori 


NMT_ =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Mision 
NZM =Neue Zeitschrift fiir onswi: 


schaft 
PA = Pacific Affairs 
SMT =Svensk Misstonstidskrift 
ZMR ee ¥ at. Missionsu 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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What is a Missionary? 


Douglas Webster 


In vivid and vigorous terms the author answers the question 
of the title by examining the place of the missionary within 
the Church, objections to Christian missions, the task of 


the missionary in the modern world and some aspects of 


vocation. Price 2s. 
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6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 J 





“THE FLYING ANGEL’ 


HOWEVER well-found his ship, the seaman 

spends nearly all his working life away from 
home, faces loneliness and temptation and loses 
the blessing of a parish church and its fellowship. 


HE Missions to Seamen asks for your help in 

its task of providing friendly surroundings, 

good recreation and Christian fellowship for 
seafarers. 


General Superintendent : Rev. Cyril Brown, M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
4 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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MISSIONARY f 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax | 


Save money by taking advantage of our very | 


your orders through us. Catalogue available. “| 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 

CLOTHING 

CROCKERY 

CUTLERY 

HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS’ 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Etc, 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No_ : 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.| 




















PRAYING FOR UNITY 
by Olive Wyon Price 1s. 


A book which every Christian should read. Dr. Wyon states 
the need and discusses the basis of Unity through prayer. 
The book eo on to deal with the practice of ‘ Praying for 
Unity ’ and ends with a challenge to personal living. 


SUMMONS TO UNITY 


by R. P. C. Hanson Price : Cloth 5s. 0d. 
Paper 3s. 6d. 
After discussion of adroit arguments against seeking unit 
in the Church, the theme of Unity is developed through — 
studies in the Gospels; through an historical survey of | 
efforts towards reunion leading up to the Ecumenical 
Movement of to-day; and in examples of union, e.g., the 
South India Church and elsewhere. 


Available from : 


LIVINGSTONE BOOKROOM 
42 BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER S.W.1 
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